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He who has marked the progress of political 
controversy, must be well aware that there are 
times much more favourable than others for 
impartial discussion ; and that the establish- 
ment of truth, or of correct legislative views, 
frequently depends more upon a certain sus- 
ceptibility of the public mind, than upon the 
cogency of reasoning with which those views 
are supported. Every political question is 
connected with long-cherished associations, and 
with many contingent relations, which induce 
us to lend a favourable ear to arguments which 
harmonise with our predominant passions, and 
to regard those of an opposite character with 
repugnance. In the progress of enquiry, first 
impulses are weakened ; new relations arise ; the 
appearance of things themselves is changed ; 



clearly evinSing the expediency of delay in 
legislation, as much to enable . us to view the 
object proposed through a correct medium, 
as to allow th€ passions of heated disputants 
to subside. History teems with instances 
where great changes have been effected ; where 
signal advantage has been obtained by one 
class, unmerited calamity suffered by another ; 
solely from the peculiar juncture at which a 
widely-spread and uncontrollable excitement 
amongst the people extended its influence to 
the legislature. A short time sooner the feelings 
would not have been sufficiently animated to 
have sanctioned extensive innovation ; a few 
years later the cooler dictates of the judgment 
would have checked the rising fervour, or have 
allowed it to spend itself without inflicting in- 
jury. 

To the West India question these remarks 
pre-eminently apply. There is reason to believe 
that this long-agitated controversy will occupy a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the ensuing 
Session of Parliament ; and before we enter on a 
succinct examination of those points which yet 
remain undecided, it may be useful to take a re- 
trospective view of the causes which a short time 
back led to so loud an expression of hostility 
against the colonies — to enumerate the contested 
points which have been set at rest — and to state 



the reasons for believing that public opinion has 
acquired a more deliberative tone, and has un- 
dergone some change in favour of the West 
Indian interests. 

The well-known Resolutions of 1823, which 
form the groundwork for colonial legislation, were 
passed at a period of great commercial, political, 
and intellectual excitement. All the scars of a 
long-protracted war seemed to be eflFaced. The 
nation was supposed to be advancing with a ra- 
pidity unparalleled in her most prosperous annals. 
The momentous services she had performed, and 
the high station she had attained amongst neigh- 
bouring states, gave her, it was conceived, vast 
additional means for wielding her natural re- 
sources with effect ; and in the buoyant heedless- 
ness of prosperity, a desire arose totally to change 
her system of commercial policy; a change 
which, in principle, implied the inutility of her 
colonies and those distant possessions which had 
been mainly conducive to all her successes. 

It was at this moment that the cry for the 
abolition of slavery was loudly heard. The 
powerful influence of the party who called it 
forth, their systematic organization, their zeal, 
their activity, and the recklessness of purpose 
with which they put all their extended machi- 
nery in motion, and at the same time the unde- 
niable popularity which some of their leaders had 



acquired as having been serviceable to the cause 
of civil liberty at homCi had a prodigious effect 
in raising animosity against the West Indian 
cultivator. At any time a cause so advocated, 
aod sanctified by the imposing name of huma- 
nity* must have commanded deep attention 
throughout the country ; but under the altered 
notions of commercial intercourse then prevalent, 
wbich taught that all the, advantages derivable 
frorn colonies could be equally well, perhaps 
batter^ obtained from independent countries. Hie 
government and the legislature, without taking 
time for proper deliberation, conceived themselves 
impelled to action, to satisfy the supposed desire 
of the nation for the extirpation of slavery. 

Considerations of self^-interest actuate nations 
as well as individuals ; and the labour of investi- 
jpeition is always most successful when it is shown 
that the result vitally touches the public welfare^ 
The speculative lecturer at a university may 
harangue against the turpitude of permitting at 
any time the cupidity of commerce to clash 
with the claims of distant right or disinterested 
justice ; but with the great majority of the 
nation, and even with our most enlightened and 
virtuous statesmen, these sentiments ate mate^ 
rially modified. Political expediency is made 
the rule of legislation more from necessity than: 
from choice. No nation stands wholly iso- 
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lated, uninfluenced by the policy of its neigh- 
bours. No one is suflSciently powerful to 
compel others to imitate its views. It thus 
frequently happens, that measures which we 
are apt to censure as having been dictated by 
a flexile expediency, in reality consult the 
purest principles of moral right which the 
mixed institutions of life will possibly permit. 
It is, therefore, not only natural but commend- 
able for the public to look to their own col- 
lective interests in judging of the colonial 
question. When they are thoroughly convinced 
that the welfare of the mother-country is iden- 
tified with the welfare of the colonies, we have 
a sure guarantee against precipitancy ; and it is 
this increasing conviction, and our moderated 
commercial notions generally, which inspire the 
hope that the day of unsparing hostility against 
our distant fellow-subjects is past. 

Since 1823, considerable changes have taken 
place. The sanguine anticipations of many 
zealous advocates for free trade have been ma- 
terially abridged, if not entirely dissipated. It is 
now clearly ascertained that there is no chance 
of foreigners acceding to our views of com- 
mercial reciprocity ; that it is vain to expect 
the distracted states of Mexico or Columbia, or 
any other country, to compensate for the super- 
cession of our colonial trade ; and that if our 
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colonies are once lost, we shall never replace 
our present extended navigation, or maintain 
our political importance with foreign nations. 

It is not amongst the 'mercantile community 
alone that these sentiments prevail. Many 
members of the legislature attached to that 
party which boasts of exclusive liberality, and 
many writers of consideration who have not 
been committed by previous declarations, and 
whose vanity or self-love is thus in no danger 
of being shocked by the acknowledgment of 
former errors, are well known to regard the 
preservation of the colonies as the chief object 
of commercial policy, in the existing state of our 
foreign relations. An illiberal combination 
against British industry manifests itself in all 
quarters of the world. That combination we 
can best correct by showing, in every negotia- 
tion, that we have more advantages to give than 
we can expect to receive. In the distressed 
condition of our people, the destruction of any- 
extended portion of extraneous trade would 
produce domestic convulsion. Present security, 
and future prospects, are virtually at stake ; and 
they must take precedence of every considera- 
tion touching either planter or slave. 

But if the maintenance of our colonial com- 
merce be thus paramount, greatly must our 
desire to preserve it be increased when we 



consider, what is now acknowleged by all sin-^ 
cere philanthropists, that solid national benefit . 
is identified in this question with sound and com- 
prehensive humanity. Accumulated proof loads 
the tables of Parliament in each succeeding^ 
session, that, in proportion as the British colonies 
have declined, the slave-trade has increased. At 
the time the colonial discussion commenced, the 
zealous exertions of the late Lord Londonderry 
and Mr. Canning with foreign courts for the ex- 
termination of that traffic, were fresh before the 
eyes of the public. It could hardly then have 
been credited that these exertions should have 
proved fruitless, and that foreigners were amus- 
ing us with promises at the very time they were 
viewing with exultation the anticipated destruc- 
tion of industry in our colonies, in order that 
they might supply its place by prosecuting the 
slave-trade with augmented vigour. This melan- 
choly result has been in a great degree verified. 
In point of fact, the efforts of the present 
abolitionists are directly opposed to those of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and a large proportion 
of the country gentlemen in Parliament, at the 
time the British slave-trade was abolished. The 
superior comprehensiveness of design of those 
two distinguished men, contrasted with the 
object now professed as desirable, bears a 
striking affinity to their superiority of under- 
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standing over that of the noisy declaimers who 
now occupy their place. It was the whole 
African race which was then sought to be 
exalted and relieved from suffering. Amongst 
all disinterested classes of the people, there is a 
disposition to return to this extended and legi- 
timate object of humanity. Never, surely, can 
we expect differently from the legislature, or 
that it will permit our fellow-siibjects connected 
with the colonies to be reduced to misery, while 
by that fratricidal act all the wounds of Africa, 
which primarily excited the sympathies of the 
public, and which Granville Sharp and the early 
abolitionists sought to heal, are again torn open 
and cruelly enlarged. 

The nation still remembers the sentiments of 
its greatest statesmen, that the progress of civi- 
lization is best accelerated by the elevation of 
England. Parliament, properly to perform its 
functions, has a much more extended task be- 
fore it than the examination of dispatches, or of 
the proceedings of distant legislatures, or of 
those edifying descriptions of the number of 
tattoo marks on negro women's skin, which 
figure in the voluminous reports of so many de- 
pendents of the anti-slavery Institution. It 
has to investigate the policy which France has 
been pursuing towards her colonies; to con- 
sider the new impetus given to cultivation by 
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new establishments in the Dutch colony of 
Surinam; to trace the effects of a large amount 
of capital daily leaving this country to be invested 
in Cuba and Brazil^ all of wrhich virould be em- 
ployed in invigorating the British colonies, did not 
doubt and distrust hang over the ulterior destiny 
of those possessions. It will clearly appear that 
in proportion as the British colonies have been 
harassed, foreign colonies have been encouraged ; 
and is it to be imagined that there is no retri- 
butive spirit amongst the people to affix re- 
sponsibility upon those who have criminally per- 
mitted this curtailment of national power? A 
few years back the West India question might, 
have been deemed to be one within ourselves, and 
to refer to different classes of our own subjects : 
at the existing moment it is a consideration be- 
twixt British possessions and foreign countries. 

The second point in our retrospect demanding 
attention, relates to the exposure of some very 
extravagant doctrines which the anti-colonial 
party have maintained. It is fortunate that, 
though at most times so wary as to deal only 
in vague accusation and in general appeals 
to the feelings, they have been particularly 
explicit on the subject of Free Labour. Their 
views have been minutely examined; and we 
are not apprehensive of being chargeable with 
presumption, when we affirm that the history of 
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controversy does not exhibit a more triumphant 
instance of refutation than the colonists may 
claim to have afforded in their reply. Their argu- 
ment, indeed, is in its nature so simple and so 
plain, that it seems almost impossible to contest 
it from the moment it is stated. It is not founded, 
upon remote particulars, cognisable only to a 
few, but upon well-known principles, universal 
in their application, and undeviating in their 
effects. It is their simple position, that meif 
will not labour for a longer period, or to a 
greater extent, than may be requisite to enable 
them to procure the gratification of their wants^ 
natural or artificial ; and that in the West 
Indies the taste for artificial wants is so low, 
and the satisfaction of the natural wants so easily 
obtained, that systematic industry or productive 
labour is not to be expected. In that climate 
food can be obtained with very little labour, 
clothing is scarcely a necessary, and very slight 
habitations are sufficient to guard against the 
inclemencies of the weather. In this state of 
things it is not only unreasonable, but it is pre- 
posterous to expect men voluntarily to labour, 
when they have no desirable object upon which 
they can expend their wages to compensate for 
the irksomeness of exertion. Inferiority of ca- 
pacity in the negro race is not implied ; and it 
may here be remarked, that the abolitionists 
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wilfully misrepresent the West Indians when' 
they describe them as maintaining the doctrine 
of inherent indolence in the slaves. It will be 
found that all races of men are indolent nearly « 
in proportion to the ease with which, from 
climate and other circumstances, the natural 
wants can be gratified. 

The question of free labour extends generi- 
cally throughout so many branches of the West 
India controversy, that unless it be completely 
understood, we need never hope for sound le- 
gislation. It is impossible to go over the ground 
too often, or to adduce too great a variety of il- 
lustration ; and by bringing the case home, as it 
were, to our own observation, we may detect 
the absurdity of much pompous reasoning on 
this subject. 

Let us imagine the land in Yorkshire to be 
unappropriated, and inhabited by a scanty 
population ; a perpetual summer to reign ; 
luxuriant vegetation springing up almost with- 
out labour, and nutritious fruits every where 
abounding to tempt the appetite. In this pro- 
fusion of nature men might hunt in the morning; 
in mid-day heat they might bend over some 
river and amuse themselves by fishing ; and for 
the evening's repose, a habitation covered with 
the leaves of trees would be at once the most 
easily constructed, and the most agreea,ble and 
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refreshing. Now is it conceivable that a man 
would voluntarily leave this seductive life, 
where he wandered at pleasure uncontrolled,, 
and come into Middlesex to labour during the 
entire day at the dictation and under the autho- 
rity of an employer, merely to satisfy the sam6 J 
wants which could be satisfied in Yorkshire gra- 
tuitously? Yet such is the extravagant posi- 
tion, when brought close to observation, which 
more than one distinguished divine and several 
members of the lower house of Parliament have 
mainlined, when they have ad vocated the prac- ^ 
ticability of free labour in the West Indies. 
Long-established prepossessions must have 
stifled reflection itself and the very desire of • 
investigation. Their opinions have been given 
unqualifiedly, without the smallest allusion to 
physical circumstances ; and indeed it should 
never be forgotten that it is the colonial writers 
who have alone investigated these circumstances 
in detail, and pointed out the means by which 
the natural termination of slavery may be ' 
accelerated in tropical climates. Men adhere 
with pertinacity to the dogmas they have 
imbibed in their early studies. So many emi- 
nent authorities have pronounced slave labour 
to be more expensive than free labour, that most 
people never for a moment doubt of the practi- 
cability of the latter, and deem it stupid dbsti- 
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nacy in the planters to prolong the state of 
slavery. This opinion appears in a thousand 
forms : it pervades our standard literature ; it is 
reiterated in works of entertainment; it is found 
daily in the public journals ; and we may fairly 

, acknowledge that the more extensive the lite- 
rary accomplishments^ the more strongly is it im- 
bibed, unless the attention has been indefatigably 
directed to this unexplored and, to many, repul- 
sive branch of political science. We render, 
therefore, no unacceptable service to society if 
we can reconcile discrepancies : if w^} can 
point out the source of error of Mr. Locke ^and 
Dr. Adam Smith ; or rather, perhaps, point out 
the imperfect and too general conclusions which 
have been drawn from their remarks on slavery 
by later writers. 

Let us revert to the illustration of York- 
shire and Middlesex. The former is assumed 
to be thinly peopled ; vegetable sustenance to 

\he quickly ripened ; and in consequence, if the 

..^land be cultivated at all, it must be by a 
system of personal coercion. In the latter, six 
days' hard labour in each week are required 
to purchase subsistence. Now let us ima- 
gine an intermediate station, Hertfordshire for 
example, where there is greater density of popu- 

^lation than in Yorkshire, and inferior fecundity 
in %he land. Here, from usage, slavery may 
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exist ; and it is quite possible that the incentives 
to voluntary exertion operating from two great 
causes, first, the greater number of people, and, 
secondly, the diminished facility of procuring 
subsistence, might make free labour cheaper than 
slave labour. 

It is then all important to consider that it was 
this state of Hertfordshire, which the eminent 
authorities and contemners of slavery adverted 
to, had in view, and not Yorkshire, when they 
pronounced free labour to be a practicable and 
the most profitable mode of cultivation. It was 
the state of villeinage which they thought of, 
where probably five days' hard labour would 
have been necessary to procure subsistence for 
the week, and not the West Indies, where, for 
the same object, only one day is required. If 
the distinction here pointed out be attentively 
considered, there is reason to believe that many 
would avow a change of sentiment on the West 
India question, which perhaps they are desirous 
of avoiding, lest they might seem to cast a cen- 
sure on writers of high reputation. But it is the 
characteristic of the age to examine authorities, 
not implicitly to believe them. That individual 
must have travelled little, who has not found 
that many conclusions of writers in his own 
country which he considered as universal, prove 
but local in the end. It is the case in respect 
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to labour. The principles which govern it vary 
in different countries ; and in all places its in* 
tensity corresponds with the degree of wants to 
be satisfied. As we proceed to the southern 
countries in Europe, the number of idle days 
progressively increases, unless in some few 
places, where great density of population ab- 
sorbs the lavish profusion of the land. 

Nothing can more evince the superficiality of 
the abolitionists,^ than their reasoning upon the 
moral inducements of a man to better his con^ 
dition. What do they mean by this term? 
Does an Englishman's idea here correspond with 
that of an Italian, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, or 
even an Irishman? If there be one general 
definition of bettering our condition which will 
apply to all stages of society, from the savage 
up to most civilized man, it is that of enjoying 
leisure. Some few in England, and also in 
Holland, may mistake the means for the end, 
and from long habit avariciously seek to ac- 
quire money for its own sake ; but with the 
great majority of mankind, money is desired to 
satisfy habitual wants, and to purchase leisure : 
if these be compassable without money, men will 
be loth, very loth, to work for love, and to dis- 
dain the positive enjoyment which is within their 
reack. Where great disparity exists between 
the lavish returns of labour and ordinary subsis- 
tence, great idleness will afflict the land. It 
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can only be corrected by establishing a high' 
state of artificial wants; but experience every 
where testifies how difficult it is to imbue the 
savage with a taste for what appear to him the 
incumbering conveniences of civilized life. 

Such is the much-vituperated theory of the 
West Indians; and although the feeling of every 
impartial enquirer will vouch for its accuracy, 
still it is proper to state that the term theory, 
in its ordinarily received sense, may now be 
dropped, since it has been authenticated by 
several official reports recently presented to Par- 
liament. Major Moody has given in two such 
reports a comprehensive account of all those 
cases in the West Indies where the experiment 
of free labour has been tried. A solitary in- 
stance does not appear, to militate against the 
general views just stated. They who are de- 
sirous of investigating the subject in detail, and 
of ascertaining the physical condition of the 
West Indies, will find in these valuable reports 
the fullest information . Vituperation has assailed 
their a:uthor just in proportioji to the magnitude 
of the service he has rendered, not, let us say, 
to the colonies, but to the empire at large. But 
it is presumed that members of the legislature 
are tolerably aware of the just criterion of merit 
when they peruse the abusive misrepresentations 
of the opposing party. 

The report of Mr. Mackenzie, the late consul- 
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general at St. Domingo, wa& presented to Par- 
liament in the last session. It contains an account 
of the commerce, agriculture, and state of society 
in that island, where a black population, which 
had once been inured to labour^ existed on the 
most extensive scale. It is well known that the 
abolitionists always boasted of St. Domingo as 
realizing their warmest wishes, and as affording 
every proof of an enfranchised people rapidly 
extending industry, acquiring accurate notions 
of civil government, and advancing generally in 
the march of civilization. ,/ • 

Its population, it was affirmed by my Lords 
Lansdowne and Calthorpe, and by several 
members of the Commons, had prodigiously in- 
•creased from 486,000 to 935,000, while in the 
British colonies, under the withering hardships 
of slavery, there was a great decrease. 

Mr. Mackenzie has stated that the popula- 
tion of St. Domingo amounted to upwards of 
500,000 before the revolution, and that, accord- 
ing to the most authentic returns, it has since 
not only not increased at all, but decreased to 
423,000. 

Look, cries Mr. Stephen, to the valuable trade 
you are renouncing for your infatuated Colonies ! 
Millions of your manufactures would be ex- 
changed for the vast produce which a society 
of free men must raise when animated to 

B 
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exertion by liberty, and tasting uncontrolled the 
aweets of their own earnings. 

The official Report states that continuous or 
steady labour is at an end ; that the quantity 
of sugar n^anufactured has decreased from 
141,089,831 to 2,020lbs-; that the coflFee ex- 
ported is picked from trees planted antecedent 
to the revolution ; and that there is a decline of 
agriculture in all its branches, in articles even of 
the first necessity, such as Indian com, vrhich 
i^ now largely supplied by the United States. 

Others, who had some misgivings of the hy- 
perbolical descriptions of- their brother declai- 
mers on the subject of trade, touched another 
string, and harangued about a free peasantry 
choosing their employment, and by degrees 
elevating their condition. 

The Report states that the little labour ^hich 
is performed i& obtained by coercion ; that a 
military code prevails, under which men are 
summoned to work by beat of drum, and 
punished for non-performance of their allotted 
tasks after a military fashion. 

But the choicest strains of eloquence were 
reserved to depict the moral improvements 
which had taken place. The debasing influence 
of slavery was no more. A kindliness of feeling 
prevailed. Men, no longer humiliated by ill- 
treatment, became generous and humane, mild 
in their manners, elevated in sentiment. 
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Mr. Mackenzie has shown that the conduct 
of the men to the women is brutal; that the 
discipline of a thick stick is resorted to ; that 
the soldiery live in a state of unrestrained licen* 
tiousness ; and that^ in one word, society in the 
interior is relapsing into the worst condition of 
savage life. 

It is quite impossible to doubt that this report 
of Mr. Mackenzie must produce a great sensa^ 
tion. It touches upon all the contested points, 
and it is so impartially and perspicuously drawn 
up, as to produce immediate conviction. Lei it 
not be imagined that this melancholy state of 
St. Domingo is attributable to former excesses ; 
it can clearly be traced to the physical circum- 
stances of the country, and the absence of all 
incentives to exertion. If the slaves are pre- 
maturely freed in the British Colonies, whether 
by compulsory manumission or by any» other 
process tending to discourage cultivation by 
white capitalists, the same result may be ex- 
pected. It is the presence of the whites, and 
their high artificial wants, which alone affords 
the prospect of future civilisation of the negroes. 
Remove the whites, or, what is the same 
thing, give them no inducement to remain, 
and all hope of elevating the blacks is gone for 
ever. 

The next consideration which induces us to 
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believe that the West Indians stand now under 
more favourable auspices vrith their country- 
men than formerly, is the extending conviction 
that the condition of the slaves is not so bad as 
it v^as at first described to be. It strikingly 
evinces the great excitement of the public in 
1823, that the ordinary line of procedure was 
reversed in measures directed to the West In- 

V*- 

dies, and that no official investigation took place 
in respect to the main part of the question. The 
planters have suffered severely in the opinions 
of the community, from the public ignorance of 
the actual condition of the negroes, and all the 
details of sugar cultivation generally. Mr. Wil- 
berforce and his coadjutors, in their appeals to 
the nation, have carefully abstained from ad- 
verting to the great improvements which, in aii 
interval of twenty years, the colonists have 
introduced; and draw the same overcharged 
pictures of suffering, which had been originally 
employed to rouse the indignation of the country 
against the slave trade : pictures which still 
haunt the imaginations of many as representing 
the present character of slavery. 

Though great has been the immediate injury 
which the colonists have experienced from this 
misrepresentation, yet, perhaps, it may be ad- 
vantageous to them in the end. Refutation 
generally begets a re-action in our feelings, in 
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proportion to the magnitude of the errors which 
have been exposed. 

Since the commencement of the colonial con- 
troversy, governors from almost all the colonies, 
and many other distinguished functionaries, 
have returned to England; and it must now 
be more or less known to every member of 
the legislature, that the reports of these eminent 
individuals quite disprove the charges of cruelty 
which have been so unjustly brought s^iost 
the planters. There is an unanimous concur- 
rence of opinion, that rapid and comprehensive 
improvement both in law and in practjce has 
taken place, and is still proceeding .with ac- 
celerated force throughout every one of the 
West India colonies. This improvement is not 
confined to the physical condition of the ne- 
groes — it equally extends to their morals and 
religion, and is gradually preparing them not 
only for the ultimate possession, but, what is 
still more important, for the correct appreciation 
of civil rights. 

The late Lord Liverpool repeatedly declared, 
that the willingness, the zeal of the colonists 
to promote education and religious instruction 
amongst their dependents, clearly proved to 
his mind that in many respects they had been 
grossly calumniated. They had laid, he ob* 
served, the great foundation of all substantial 
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improvement ; they had shown that their moral 
conduct could not be utterly abandoned, when 
they were desirous to cultivate the minds of 
the slaves ; so that this great class might re- 
flect 01^ their means of advancement, on the 
privileges which had been conferred on themif 
and on the nature of their condition generally. 

If knowledge be power, and if jfrom their 
numbers the physical force of the blacks be 
already vastly superior to that of the whites, 
surely it is no inconsiderable argument against 
the existence of oppression, that the whites 
are desirous to extend knowledge; not ap- 
prehensive, as they have malignantly been 
described to be, of increasing the danger of 
rebellion, but because they are desirous of 
rapidly approximating to that state of things 
where cultivation can be conducted without 
rigour or constraint. 

The visitations of the colonial bishops to all 
the parishes of their respective dioceses, have 
given them extended opportunities for impartial 
judgement ; and their official reports prove the 
alacrity of the colonists to forward the- work of 
amelioration. 

The extended circles of society in which the 
distinguished individuals move who have re- 
turned from the colonies, have presented the 
means of circulating their opinions with effect ; 
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and it is easy to perceive that amon^t the 
best informed and most influential political cir- 
clesy the odium with which slave proprietors 
were regarded a short time back is subsiding. 
In reality, the state of things in the colonies 
has been ascertained to be very difierent from 
what it wad generally supposed to be in 1823 ; 
and he, who now advocates the extinction of 
sfatrery, must do so solely because he deems it 
abstractedly objectionable, and not because it is 
practically grievous. It is no longer the plan- 
ters themselves, but unbiassed spectators of rank 
and station in. society, who describe the slaves 
as being contented and happy. It is acknow- 
ledged that they enjoy not only a competency of 
food, but many luxuries which are never thought 
of by the labouring classes of Europe ; they 
have comfortable homes, prompt medical aid 
in sickness; in the evening of life they are 
exempted from labour, and their thoughts are 
never saddened by the prospect of future want, 
or of the difficulty of making provision for their 
offspring. 

It is fit to dwell upon these substantial com- 
forts, because, to say the least, they are just 
as much entitled to fill the imagination as the 
system of coercion by which labour is obtained. 
If that labour be moderate, and be procurable 
without harshness, where are we to look for 
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those general evils of slavery, which could 
alone justify general measures for its extirpa- 
tion? 

That the labour is moderate there is the 
fullest proof; and it may not perhaps have 
occurred to many members of the legislature,^ 
that the fact has been admitted in the broadest 
manner even in the writings of many of the 
anti-slavery party. The admission is inferen- 
tial, but it is nevertheless clear and decisive. 
In describing the capabilities of the negro, 
these writers have stated that, where task work 
is introduced, the slave will complete by four 
o'clock in the day the same quantity of labour 
which, under a system of impending coercion, 
would not be completed before six o'clock. 
Most accurately true is this statement. It was 
given as an argument to prove the practica- 
bility and profit of voluntary labour, and to 
illustrate the deadening influence produced 
on the faculties, when a man is driven to exer- 
tion by force. These sapient reasoners were 
correct in their premises, but very erroneous 
in their conclusions. They forgot that the 
negro cheerfully performed his task, not because 
he deemed it preferable to idleness, but be- 
cause, finding the task unavoidable, he deenied 
it the most agreeable mode of executing a 
certain quantity of labour. The fact itself, 
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that a slave left to his own accord will perform 
in nine hours ^ the very same task which 
is now considered a full day's labour, carries 
CQnviction that the labour cannot be severe. 
If a negro have a definite portion of labour 
pointed out to him in the morning, with the 
general injunction that it must be performed 
before night, where does his case differ from 
that of an ordinary labourer ? and if the negro 
perform his task by four o'clock, that he may 
partake of exhilarating festivities in the evening ; 
festivities at which abundance is garnished with 
innumerable little luxuries purchased by private 
earnings from the sale of live stock and vegeta- 
bles, while the English labourer, without one 
solitary hour for enjoyment, has frequently, after 
the completion of his toil, to retire to a comfort- 
less abode to encounter penury and sickness — if 
such be the state of things respectively, are the 
West Indians guilty of great extravagance when 
they affirm that the hardships of slavery, and 
the blessings of freedom, are frequently more 
nominal than real ? * Are they chargeable with 
presumption when they venture to hint, that it 
would be just as wise, and probably as humane, 
to look towards home in place of travelling 
across the Atlantic for opportunities of improv- 
ing the condition of the labouring classes ? 
The defence, or even any strained extenua- 
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tion, oi slavery, in the abstract, is not intended^; 
the object is merely to show that there is 
nothing in colonial reform calling for vicdent, 
unsparing, undiscriminating haste. The el^v^ 
ation of the slaves, like the bettering the 
condition of our own poor, requires years and 
years of patient legislation. There is, indeed, 
this mighty difference between the two cases ; 
evils in England are daily becoming more diffi- 
cult and irremediable ; and procrastination but 
accumulates the objects of future legislation. 
In the West Indies society is rapidly improv- 
ing ; and if our ultimate end contemplate a state 
of industry and of virtue, we could not design 
jwreliminary steps greatly superior to the instruc- 
tion both moral and economical, which is now 
in progress. 

Narrowness of ideas and of observation gene- 
rally occasions us to contrast the condition of 
the blacks in our cdonies witiii that of labourers 
at home, a line of argument which we have 
followed in obedience to popular predilections ; 
but in reality the comparison is quite uncalled 
for, and is inapplicable for any useful pur- 
pose. In common with many nations of Europe, 
we conveyed numbers of men from Africa to 
labour in our transatlantic possessions. The 
crime is past, and we can only ask ourselves, 
is negro society in our colonies superior, or 
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inferior to what it is found to be elsewhere? 
Few require to be told that no civilised nation 
of Africans has yet appeared in the world ; and 
when the West India planters point to these 
people on their own estates^ to their habits, and 
their manners, to the taste which has been 
created for the artificial enjoyments of life, to 
the laws which have been passed to give security 
to property, to the blessings of a pure religion 
rapidly disseminating, in short, to all the in^* 
cipient organisation, if not the completed attri- 
butes, of civilisation, while black society in all 
other parts is yet steeped in barbarism, they 
may indeed bitterly complain of the cruel ac- 
cusations by which they are assailed. 

The crime of slavery belongs to the mother 
country ; the colonists exonerate themselves 
when they show that the treatment of their 
dependents is not worse than that of other 
planters. If it be superior, greatly superior, 
they merit the approbation, not the censure, of 
their fellow countrymen. This, therefore, is 
the correct subject for inquiry. 

In foreign colonies the mode of management 
is inferior ; the driving system is still continued ; 
there are no laws to check cruelty ; and moral 
instruction is not yet introduced. 

In the United States of America, where con- 
stant declamations on liberty might have had 
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some little influence in elevating the condition 
of the blacks, there is not a single slave state 
.which, since its first creation, has passed so many 
ameliorating laws as the much calumniated as- 
sembly of Jamaica has passed within a dozen 
years. 

If we revert to Africa to ascertain what iias 
been lost or gained to humanity by the location 
of the blacks in our possessions, we find little 
difficulty in forming our conclusions. From all 
recent travellers, it appears that oppression, 
anarchy, and bloodshed, as well as slavery itself, 
exist undiminished . 

Of St. Domingo, after former remarks, we 
need say nothing ; and who is he that would 
instance Sierra Leone as an example of negro 
civilisation? 

Members of the legislature are entreated to 
attend to these particulars, and to reflect, that 
the question is not whether liberty or slavery 
is preferable, which seems hitherto to have 
been the chief parliamentary discussion; but 
what we are practically to do with a large popu- 
lation now under our control, so as best to pro- 
mote, at present and hereafter, the mixed in- 
terests of the country, and of all parties con- 
cerned ? If the blacks in the British colonies 
have attained the van of civilisation amongst 
their fellows, un^er the guidance of British pro- 
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prietors, it really does not seem very rational or 
consistent on the grounds of humanity to sever 
that connexion by which alone improvement has 
been effected. It is undoubtedly laudable to 
stimulate improvement to the utmost ; but the 
experience of six years has^shown that it must 
proceed on a very different basis from that laid 
down by abolitionists in England. 

There is yet another consideration > which 
it would be unpardonable to omit, in reca- 
pitulating the altered views which have arisen 
upon the colonial question. The whole ma- 
chinery of the assailing party is now known 
and understood. Definite discussion for a long 
period gave way to vulgar clamour, disgusting 
all reasonable men, and creating animosity be- 
twixt the colonies and the mother-country. 
The evils still continue ; but the legislature must 
now be aware that when it commenced its 
proceedings, it was deceived in respect to the 
asserted state of public opinion. It was not the 
nation; it was not the majority, not the re- 
spectable part, of the country, which besieged 
the legislature with petitions for the extinction of 
our colonial system. At public meetings great 
animation undoubtedly appeared, great unani- 
mity prevailed ; but we may be permitted to 
whisper that the animation resulted from the 
violence with which itinerant performers jingled 
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on the same instrument, to commemorate Colo- 
nial barbarity: the unanimity was ascribabk to 
the packed audiences which the show exhibitors 
had mustered. 

It is not denied that many virtuous men are 
actuated to hostility against the colonies from 
sincere conviction; but even here a spirif^Iof 
fanaticism may be at work, which it would be 
for the honour of the country to have checked. 
Speculative philanthropy is now a cheap and 
easy mode to purchase distinction. The remark 
is occasionally heard, that they who proceed to 
distant parts for the redress of assumed griev^ 
ances, are not the foremost in the pursuit of 
practical benevolence. 

Nothing has tended so much to open the eyes 
of the public upon this subject, as the opinions 
which foreigners are known to pronounce upon 
our manners, our parties, and the general struc- 
ture of our society. It has been well remarked 
that the civilized world is now like a vast whis- 
pering gallery, where the accents of instruction 
are rapidly circulated from one country to ano- 
ther, for the combined welfare of mankind. The 
critical animadversions of foreigners will do us 
service, when adequately disseminated by that 
great moral engine which fashions our thoughts, 
and directs the public opinion. The conductors 
of our periodical press are acquainted with 
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foreign literature, and it is probably the des- 
criptions which they have there perused of 
English fEunaticism, of sectarian zeal, and of 
tiie objects of our parties generally, which have 
led them to be more scrupulous in admitting 
into the publications which they superintend, 
controversial discussions on the West India 
question.* The hurried eagerness with which 
most Englishmen glance over extracts in our 
daily journals, containing the criticisms of fo- 
reigners upon this country, clearly evinces that 
national vanity is closely associated with indi- 
vidual self-love. It is melancholy to reflect 

that our former high renown for straightfor¥rard 

» 

* It is to be regretted that too little discrimiDation is stiU 
shown in the insertion of unsabstantiated accusations; which 
are occasionally sent to the daily papers by interested par- 
ties against the colonists, to keep alive hostility. A short 
time back the Mcming Ckranicie inserted a letter purport- 
ing to be from a clergyman in Jamaica to his friend at home, 
which contained a dreadful picture of cruelties alleged to be 
at this day perpetrated in sugar cultivation. This letter was 
little else than a series of gross plagiarisms from Mr. Ste- 
phen*s book, published six years ago ! The Morning Jowr- 
ndl ably exposed the fraud by placing the passages from 
the book and from the letter in parallel colnmos, so that 
any person could perceive by a glance tha( the letter was a 
complete fabrication. The Chronicle attempted not to deny 
the fraud, but merely stated that the source from whence 
the communication was received was highly respectabU. 
This word in our language admits of a sad diversity of 
ialerpretatioos. 
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integrity and solidity of character is no more. 
We are considered a capricious, a hypocritical, 
a mercenary people ; and if not positively su- 
perstitious or deficient in intellect, yet present- 
ing more materials for the successful practice 
of deceit than all the rest of Europe united. 
At one time country parishes are all alive 4o 
change the faith of distant nations in the east, 
in total ignorance of their manners, their insti- 
tutions, or their prejudices. By degrees the 
zeal subsides ; a lack of subscriptions becomes 
evident ; the performers, deeming from the dir 
minished interest of the public, that they over- 
rated the importance of the object, quiescently 
allow the Hindoos to perish in the darkness of 
pagan superstition, and start a new object for 
the more immediate commiseration of the public. 

It is to be feared that there is some truth 
in this picture. Let any reflecting indivi- 
dual contemplate the numerous associations 
against our colonies, which are scattered over 
the country, and just imagine what an intelli- 
gent foreigner must think of our common sense^ 
nay of our humanity, when he looks upon the 
neglected objects of suffering amongst ourselves, 
who in all other countries would be the first 
relieved. 

Clubs of ladies meet to decide points which 
baffle the efforts of the greatest statesmen ; they 
have their presidents with the little hammer 
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to command silence ; all the specious commoti^^ 
places about freedom^ and the unalienable 
rights of man — of woman likewise, we should 
presume — are talked over ; prints too, some of 
them not the most decent, representing ideal 
scenes of woe, are circulated. And the com- 
bined effect of all this perverted sensibility is 
put forth to the world, as demonstrating the 
intensity of public opinion against the colonies ! 
It might be supposed that this zeal, like many 
ebullitions of the body politic, would subside in 
time ; but there are some causes which tend to 
keep it perpetually alive, which merit the se- 
rious attention of the legislature.. Abuse of the 
colonies has settled into a regular system ; 
many persons earn their bread by it ; they are 
purveyors to the various coteries which sit in 
hostile array against the colonies ; and we should 
indeed estimate humanity very highly, if we 
could imagine that so many active and accom- 
plished gentlemen would gratuitously abandon 
a trade by which they earn a comfortable live- 
lihood. Their profit frequently is proportionate 
to the extent and variety of their wares ; and 
hence those felicitous specimens of their inven- 
tive powers, which usually appear a short time 
before their customers are congregated at public 
meetings. 

; Closely associated with these, is another class, 

c 
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of greater weight and of superior tact, who are 
instigated to hostility against the West Indies 
from commercial rivalry. It cannot have escaped 
observation, that a portion of the prayer of near* 
ly all the anti-slavery petitions is directed against 
West India sugar, in order that trade with some 
other quarter may be increased. Is it fitting 
that the legislature should patiently tolerate 
this audacious attempt to cloak commercial 
cupidity under the garb of humanity ? What 
member can recal the pure and animated ap-* 
peals' on behalf of the African, which at one 
time shed a lustre over the senate, and compare 
them with the calculating, mercenary, huckster- 
ing spirit of lucre, which has succeeded among 
the abolitionists, and not feel for the honour of 
the country ? Greatly have the West Indians to 
rejoice that the cloven foot of their enemies has 
been so unequivocally betrayed. Petitions to 
Parliament on the subject of colonial trade un-* 
doubtedly maybe got up ; but it is a scandalous 
delusion, directly insulting to the legislature, to 
cover this object with a disguise seeking to 
attract popular support, for no other possible 
end than that one class of British subjects may 
be enriched by the ruin of another. 

Though the designs of these interested oppo- 
nents of the colonies sufficiently account for the 
clamour heard out of doors, yet they would be 
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comparatively innoxious, were it not for thlt 

well-known party in the legislature itself, which 

Mr. Wilberforce established. ^^ 

What, let us ask, is the grand, predominant 

object of this party ? Patronage. Every 

public office is open to it ; hawk-eyed, it poun*^ 

- ces upon €very vacancy ; not only livings in 

. the church, and numberless places at home, 

and above all every appointment at Sierra Leone 

* and on the whole coast of Africa, where such 

enormous sums of the public money are an* 

nually lavished, are at its command, but even in 

the colonies, the field of its immediate hosti*' 

lities, its influence is felt ; and it may indeed 

be affirmed that it has, since its organisation; 

distributed more valuable places than nearly all 

other parties united. No wonder that it has sb 

many obsequious advocates to extol its merits 

<. to the skies, when a word from it suffices to dis^ 

' place mstny a deserving servant of the crown, 

. to make way for its own dependents. 

What, again let us ask, is the reason of this 
overwhelming influence ? It is because it has 
no specific politics ; that is to say, it has no 
principles upon the grand questions of govern- 
ment which divide the leading statesmen of 
this country. Chameleon-like, it changes its 
complexion at pleasure ; now Whig, now Tory t 
— at one time the supportier of Mr. Pitt ; anon# 
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the associate of Mr. Fox. It plays too pro- 
found a game, is too conscious of its power, to 
permit itself to become subservient to any admi- 
nistration. It maintains the balance, to-day 
inspiring expectations of regular support, to-^ 
morrow giving gentle bints of its refractory dis^ 
position, and of its capability to effect a change 
by throwing its weight into opposition. 

A party so constituted must have prodigH)Us^ 
advantage in the attainment of any given end 
over another, the principles of whose members 
are fixed and known, and in which there is 
marked disunion, and contrariety of opinion 
upon those great political questions which form 
the touchstone of political coalitions. 

Mr. Pitt was so sensible of the pernicious in- 
fluence of this faction, that he had determined 
to put it down ; and, by exposing its selfishness, 
to establish counter-support from the unbiassed 
part of the nation, had not the impeachment of 
Lord Melville intervened. Mr. Fox^ it is well 
known, deemed it the most troublesome auxili- 
ary^of his administration. Nothing could sa- 
tisfy it ; it had no lofty aspirings to compensate 
for its inordin^ate rapacity to promote its own 
separate objects of policy and of aggrandizement. 

In modern times, neither its convenient plia- 
bility nor its disinterestedness have greatly 
changed; while its sys^matic organization to 
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agitate all parts of the country in seeming ap* 
probation of its views, has amazingly extended » 
But art frequently overreaches its object. There 
is an innate detestation of deceit which mual 
sooner or later raise a great national party fcir 
the extinction of undue influence ; and it is to 
the country gentlemen of Pariiaraent that the 
appeal is made, in the first place to reflect on 
the observations now stated, and in the next, if 
they believe them correct, to interpose their 
combined authority to counteract those machi-^ 
nations, which, under the guise of philanthropy 
in morals, and impartial principle in politics^ 
are really undermining the good feeling, the m- 
tegrity, and the power of the nation. The pas* 
siveness of the virtuous^ at all times, is the 
success of the designing. In every local society 
and corporation throughout the kingdom, the most 
respectable individuals are beginning to with- 
draw themselves from the discussion, disgusted 
probably by the artifices of scxne of their com- 
peers ; but at the same time allowing by their ab- 
sence the best opportunity for artifice to succeed. 
The analogy holds in Parliament ; and it is to 
be feared that the West India question vrill 
never acquire consideration proportionate to its 
importance, until a sense of duty animates the 
majority of the uninterested members to take it 
out of the hands of its present agitators, and 
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make it a subject of extended national delibera-- 
tion. The reasons why this should be promptly 
done^ have been fairly stated, as also the rea- 
sons for believing that the feelings of the com- 
munity at large have undergone some change. 
Though si^ years of colonial commotion has 
plunged many deserving families into distress^ 
still perhaps, in the progress of controversy, 
something has been gained. All now agree 
that it is wise and humane to preserve our colo*' 
nies. It is proved that they will become useless, 
and be, in fact, lost to this country, if the slaves 
prematurely acquire their freedom. It is as- 
certained that the hardships of slavery have 
been overcharged. And lastly, which does not 
the least demand serious meditation, we have 
discovered the means by which so loud a cla- 
mour has been raised against the West Indians, 
and the causes of our delusion in associating 
Ivith tropical cultivation ideas of oppression and 
cruelty : the whole distillation, in short, of that 
subtle fluid, which, issuing from a thousand 
laboratories, spread athwart our observation, 
and gave a distorted appearance to every colo- 
nial object* 

. In future discussions, strict impartiality is an- 
ticipated ; and it is now the object to examine 
those points which are likely to come before the 
legislature in the ensuing session. 
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These may be classed under the two follow- 
ing heads : — 

1st. The interference of the mother-country 
with the colonial legislatures, to compel further 
measures of negro amelioration. 

2nd. The threatened intention of government 
to enforce in the crown colonies that measure 
which permits the slaves to purchase their free- 
dom without their masters' consent, and which 
is now universally designated Compulsory Ma- 
numission. 

^ The greatest possible mischief results from 
the unsettled and unsatisfactory state of these 
questions. Sales of property cannot be effected ; 
commercial credit is destroyed; and distrust 
. hangs over the operations of planters and mer- 
chants, causing sensible injury to the manufac- 
turing and other interests of the nation. 

It is for the interest of all parties to have these 
questions definitively settled : no grievance is 
so vexatious as that which fritters away pro- 
perty by degrees, and entails procrastinated 
^ suffering without presenting tangible means for 2- 

redress. 

« 

Amongst the many causes which have tended 
to alienate the colonies from the mother-coun- 
try, the representing the colonial assemblies as 
being in principle opposed to negro ameliora- 
tion is the most prominent. Unmerited censure 
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produces indignant recrimination. The com^ 
munity in England regard the strong language 
of the colonists as evincing contumacy, without 
St all attending to the nature of the accusations 
which drew it forth. It is very probable that 
deficiency of information amongst the accusers 
is the primary cause of misunderstanding, and 
that the moment when the accusers take the 
trouble of acquiring that information, the alleged 
contumacy will abate. 

Demand of any intelligent individual, not im- 
mediately interested in the discussion, to par- 
ticularise the nature of the colonial question, 
and he will show by his answer how utterly he 
is unacquainted with all the points substantially 
in dispute. He will state perhaps that the 
negroes are in a very oppressed condition, with^ 
out laws for their protection ; that some time back 
Parliament determined to assist them^ .and to 
ameliorate their lot by specific enactments ; that 
the colonial assemblies resisted ; and that there- 
fore these constituted bodies must be prejudiced, 
inhuman and incompetent for the purposes of 
legislation. 

Now it is most material to consider that this 
view of the case in its very assumption of lead- 
ing facts is erroneous. Previously to 1 823, 
many ameliorating and salutary laws were 
passed, all of which emanated spontaneously 
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from the colonial assemblies. It is not correct 
to say, that the slaves were unprotected before 
the interference of the imperial legislattire ; it 
is unjust to censure the assemblies fw their 
spirited remonstrances, when they were at- 
tempting to show, not that they were refrac- 
tory, but that their fellow-subjects at home 
were grossly misinformed. In Jamaica, so far 
back as 1809, laws were enacted to punish 
cruelty ; the hours of labour were limited ; ho- 
lidays at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
were specifically provided ; a penalty was im- 
posed to secure to the slaves proper clothing ; 
and the owners' property was made liable for 
their maintenance. 

In the interval between 1816 and the pass*^ 
ing of the Resolutions in 1823, many further 
judicious regulations were enacted. The slave 
was made capable of receiving bequests of pro- 
perty to any amount; he was also exempted 
from the effect of legal process on Saturdays, 
that he might dispose of the produce of his 
labour on that day, and devote Sunday to reli- 
gious worship; the persons of females were 
protected in conformity with the spirit of the 
English laW; fees on baptism and marriage . 
were abolished ; and curates throughout the se^ 
veral parishes of the island were appointed for 
the purposes of religious instruction. 
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Violent abolitionists might deem these ame^ 
liorationa insignificant, but it must be different 
with those who are truly acquainted with the 
negroes, and of the stages through which these 
people must pass, before they can properly appre- 
ciate, or use with advantage to themselves, more 
important franchises. By degrees the intellect of 
the slaves was assuming a more advanced charac- 
ter. They found that they were an object of so- 
licitude with the legislature ; they were pleased 
with the notice which their claims commanded ; 
they prized every new law in their favour as an 
earnest of the good intentions of their masters ; 
they had formed a higher opinion of themselves, 
and had become conscious that increase of pri- 
vileges was obtainable only by good conduct. 

In this promising and really auspicious state 
of things, the mandate was issued for the prompt 
enactment of further measures, dictated without 
the least enquiry by hostile parties resident se- 
veral thousand miles from the scene of operation. 
The colonists were not commended for what 
they had done ; they were not reasoned with in 
any one shape, but were violently and vulgarly 
abused* Let all the circumstances of the case 
be fairly and deliberately weighed: the colo- 
nists were suffering in their commerce imder 
restrictions imposed by the mother-country ; 
jhey had not, nor have they yet, been relieved 
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from any of the burdens of the war, though all 
other classes in the empire have obtained such 
assistance ; and yet under this combined hard- 
ship they passed many ameliorating laws, whilst 
foreign slave colonies, in the full enjoyment of 
prosperity, had not yet attempted to exalt the 
condition of the blacks. Had the governments 
of Martinique, or Guadaloupe, or Surinam, sur- 
passed the British colonies* in humane desires to 
ameliorate slavery, then Great Britain might 
with propriety have strongly exhorted her 
colonies to prompt imitation ; and these could 
only have pleaded impoverishment in extenuation 
of their delay. But when the reverse is the fact 
—when foreign colonies, with every incentive to 
ameliorate, have done nothing,* while the British 
colonies, sunk in adversity, have done a great 
deal, certainly the history of nations could not af- 
ford such an instance of injustice and oppression 
as would be chargeable against the parent state,, 
were she to attempt to deprive the colonial as- 
semblies of their legitimate functions. 

He who dispassionately reflects upon these 
facts will not be surprised that some acrimony 

* It will be understood that these remarks apply to the 
single object of negro amelioration. In respect to judicial 
proceedings generally, the constitution of the CourU of 
Chancery, in fact to every thing which aught to be regu- 
lated by the parent state, the government of our possessions 
is very uiferior to that of foreign colonies* 



. >■^ 
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should appear in colonial proceedings. But still 
it must not be concluded that no new laws have 
been passed in conformity with the Parliamen- 
tary Resolutions. In Jamaica, in the session of 
1826-27, several important improvements were 
introduced. The benefit of a grand jury was 
extended to the slave ; restrictions were imposed 
on the mode of plantation punishment ; the 
continuance of the Sunday market after the 
hour of eleven was abolished ; the separation 
of families under judicial or other process was 
forbidden ; the acquisition of personal property 
was sanctioned and secured by law ; and, lastly, 
the slaves were declared competent, under cer- 
tain modifications, to give evidence in criminal 
cases. 

This new bill contained some clauses rela- 
tive to religious worship: in one case prohibit- 
ing the missionary meetings after the hour of 
sun-set; and in another, imposing fine and 
imprisonment on any unauthorised preacher 
who should exact contributions from the 
slaves. These enactments were introduced 
to maintain the police of the island, and not 
from intolerance ; but Mr. Huskisson consi- 
dered that they did not suit the temper of the 
times ; and solely because they were inserted, 
he advised the crown to reject the entire bill. 

The House of Assembly, on receiving this 
intelligence, passed the following resolution : — 
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** After the mature consideration which the 
*' House bestowed upon that law, they regret to 
*' find that His Majesty had been advised to dis- 
** allow the same, but have the consolation to 
** think that if the slave population be deprived 
** of the many valuable improvements contained 
** in that code, the blame cannot be attributed 
'* to the House." 

In the other colonies ameliorating laws, 
framed with great care and labour, have been 
passed, and are now in force. The ample 
information contained in the parliamentary 
papers renders it unnecessary to enter into de- 
tails ; but as it is generally supposed that frorii 
first to last a refractory spirit has been manifested 
by the colonial assemblies, it may be useful to 
give a few elucidative remarks from the des- 
patches of the colonial secretary. 

tn regard to Barbadoes, Mr. Huskisson, in his 
despatch of October^ 1827, stated that " the 
*^ new act contained unequivocal advancement 
*' to a better system of law, of which His Ma- 
" jesty is graciously pleased to mark his appro- 
" bation by its allowance." 

To the governor of St. Vincent, the colonial 
secretary thus writes, 3rd April, 1827 : " Upon 
** a revision of the whole of this law, I am com- 
** manded by His Majesty to express his satis- 
** faction with the general . disposition of the 
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** council and assembly to adopt the recommen- 
'' datioQs which have been addressed to them 
" on this important subject." 

To the governor of Dominica, 3rd April> 
1827 : ** His Majesty is graciously pleased to 
** acknowledge with commendation the disposi- 
" tion which the legislature of Dominica have 
" manifested in many of the provisions of the^e 
" acts, to improve the condition of the slave po- 
" pulation; and, considering that they are framed 
" in general in such a manner as to promote the 
" well-being of that class of society. His Majesty 
" has, with the advice of his privy council, been 
" pleased to confirm them." 

To the governor of St. Christopher, January, 
1828: ** This act is remarkable for the wisdom 
*' and humanity of the greater part of its pro- 
" visions." 

In short, similar commendation is bestowed 
upon all the Assemblies according to the period 
at which the result of their labours has been 
transmitted to the colonial department. Some 
of them, Antigua and Tobago, in the same 
manner as Jamaica, had already established 
several of the points of amelioration before the 
Resolutions of parliament were passed. 

These extracts suflBiciently attest the willing- 
ness of the colonists to accede to all reasonable 
propositions for improving their internal legisla- 
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tion ; and that they are more competent for 
that task than parties who have never been in 
the colonies^ few will be disposed to doubt. 
They know the disposition of the negroes, 
their temper, their susceptibilities ; they have 
watched the progress of improvement ; and they 
are acquainted with all the local laws now in 
practice, which of course have to be modified 
or repealed on the introduction of new measurei^^ 
It is ridiculous to conceive functionaries ia 
England to possess similar knowledge. 

But, independent of the vast superiority of ne- 
cessary information, the colonial legislator has no- 
thing else to attend to but the immediate welfare 
of the community in which he resides; those 
who are to applaud or censure his assiduity are 
about him; from necessity he is obliged to study 
his subject, and to meditate deliberately upon 
the practicability of new plans which are pro- 
posed* How different is the case in England,. 
; The very preliminary education is wanting ; 
there is no inducement, nothing in the subject 
to enable an aspiring politician to shine. Once a 
month the claims of the colonists may be taken 
into consideration ; a few stray books will be 
collected with pages here and there conve- 
niently doubled down for reference ; numbers 
of papers will be prepared, not of course un- 
der the extravagant supposition that they aye 
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to be read — no! — but with pithy marginal 
notes to convey the cream of the affair with* 
out needless exertion. Even when these pre^ 
liminaries are completed, there is no imme- 
diate decision. AH the documents have to be 
taken into the country to be maturely examined 
amid that rural quietude so favourable to medi- 
tation; and after this weighty preparation, in 
all probability, in the brief interval between the 
closing of the days' sports and the preparing for 
the evening banquet, the momentous question 
will be decided ; a question where millions of 
property are dependent, where the character and 
honour of the country is deeply concerned, and 
where the welfare of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures is at stake. 

This contrast is not exhibited ironically, but 
to show in a plain manner to all reasonable men 
the wisdom of confiding minute regulations 
which affect our distant provinces to their own 
local legislatures. The British parliament assu- 
redly hsMS business enough of its own to attend 
to, without annually endeavouring " partly to 
mar and partly to neglect the legislation of 
the colonies." They who cry out for peremp- 
tory interference are avowedly insatiable, un- 
less they have dictation in their own hands. 
Had the colonists subserviently acceded to 
every measure yet promulgated, without exami-^ 
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nation or debate, they would still have been 
told that they had done nothing. To the taunts 
of these individuals it cannot be necessary to 
allude; but as there are many really disin- 
terested members of parliament more disposed 
to exercise a severity of control over the colonial 
legislatures than might be expected in this en- 
lightened age, it may be expedient to offer a 
few observations. 

Hume has philosophically remarked, that dis- 
tant dependencies will always be tyrannically 
governed by states possessing a representative 
system of government. The elected of the 
people in the parent state plumes himself 
upon his power. He can agitate and flatter his 
constituents with that love for dictatorial rule 
over subordinate territories which is natural to 
mankind. He legislates or would attempt to le- 
gislate for these on principles quite distinct from 
those he adopts in regard to his own country. 
In the latter case he is guided by expediency, 
and by a becoming deference for the opinions of 
others; in the former he follows his own ab- 
stract notions of right, and treats with hardly- 
suppressed scorn the remonstrances which the 
powerless colonists ui^ against his opinions. 
Neither predilections ncnr feelings, nor the diffi- 
culty of altering long-established usages, nor 
the claims of justice iUdf, are regarded ; but at 
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pne unsparing swoop he breaks through every 
institution^ and forces on the defenceless objects 
pf his zeal his own undigested and presump- 
tuous innovations. 

Hence the loss of America ; hence the aw- 
fully critical situation of Canada, and the West 
Indies. In these convulsions, or even in the 
prelude to them, there is scarcely any rea- 
soning employed. The discussion between an 
imperial legislator and a colonial legislator, re- 
sembles the discussion betwixt a powerful man 
and a dependent. The business is talked over 
for a little, but fair argument soon ceases ; dic- 
tation succeeds ; the man of power is sure that 
reason is all on his side, and is even unwilling 
to inquire into the facts of the case ; he sees a 
beam in his neighbour's eye, and resents the 
audacious attempt to point out even a mote 
in his own. Our entire colonial history ex- 
hibits little else than a succession of evils re- 
sulting from this arbitrary feeling of the parent 
state ; and these evils for the future can only 
be prevented by an enlarged acquaintance with 
the principles of legislation, by a calm and un- 
biassed love of truth, and by a pure and exalted 
patriotism. 

Let any member of the legislature figure a case 
of peremptory extraneous interference brought 
home to himself, and he must be sensible that 
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his first impulse to censure the deliberations of 
distant colonial legislatures is erroneous, and 
thai frequently the mode of redressing grievances 
is hardly less important than the redress itself. 
Let us suppose that the crown sent a message 
to the commons, descriptive of the condition of 
the British people ; that it accused the House 
of being miserably deficient in its duties ; 
stated that there were millions without a voice 
in the representation, or without possessing 
available franchises ; that the common princi- 
ples of justice rendered it imperative to have 
these elevated to the exercise of their unalien- 
able rights; and that, therefore, parliamentary 
reform must be carried without delay. What 
would members feel on receiving this com- 
mand? Would they permit themselves to be 
dragooned into acquiescence ? They would very 
speedily stand upon their privileges, and every 
consideration touching the unrepresented peo- 
ple would be dropped in an all-absorbing in- 
dignation against the threatened employment 
of force over their deliberations. 

Let us suppose another case : that the popu- 
lar voice had acquired a preponderating weight 
in the legislature, and that the abolition of the 
game laws was decreed. If the House of Lords 
were commanded to concur, would it not be the 
instantaneous signal for all reasoning on the 
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subject to cease? Arbitrary domination would 
defeat the object professed to be had in view ; 
convulsion would succeed ; and all the conse- 
quent evils would be ascribable to that violation 
of constituted rights, which had been rashly and 
blindly committed by the people. 

Members of the legislature should meditate 
on such analogies, before they attempt to strip 
the colonial legislatures of their chartered 
franchises. Perhaps the thought may already 
have been awakened, that there are, or at least 
that the populace think there are, just as many 
objects for reform in England, as are to be found 
in the colonies. It would be a useful les- 
son for one of our distinguished legislators, to 
descend from his high station, to traverse the 
manufacturing districts, to mingle daily with 
the people, and to hear their sentiments, their 
murmurings, their estimate of national griev- 
ances, and their views for obtaining relief. He 
must be conscious that there is a mighty spirit 
astir, which requires incessant watching, and 
that it may not be quite safe to set an example 
liable to be quoted as a precedent for greater 
changes at home. 

Let him go a step further, and examine into 
the causes of discontent. On one side he sees 
thousands of haggard labourers returning to 
their families afteV fruitless efforts to procure. 
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work, and instead of receiving the caresses of 
their children, maddened by their agonising 
cries for bread: on the. other side he beholds 
the favoured few enjoying a superfluity of 
luxuries. Let our legislator, when he beholds 
this contrast, ask himself one simple ques- 
tion : — What is it which preserves to the afflu- 
ent their means of enjoying every gratifica- 
tion, v^hile misery is at their doors, inert 
and supplicating, but intrinsically possessing 
gigantic capabilities to hurl them from their 
elevation ? It is the inviolability of private pro- 
perty — it is the implicit assent and obedience 
given by the whole community to that great 
law which is designed for the common benefit 
of all, and without which society itself could 
not exist. 

There is another question to propose : Has 
the world ever yet seen an instance where one 
spoliation of property or of established rights 
was not followed by others, whenever popular 
clamour obtained the ascendency ? At this 
time of day we surely need not urge the force 
of precedent ; nor need we state the object 
which the radical publications have in view, 
in their attacks against every description of 
property calculated to awaken hostile or in- 
vidious feelings amongst the people. What 
securities have the clergy, or many of our ari- 
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stocracy, for their possessions, more than the 
West Indians have ? The judgment of Lord 
Stowell, upon a recent case, enumerates the 
specific statutes of the realm which guarantee 
to the West Indians their right of property 
in slaves; and it shows claims as clear as 
could be produced by most other parties in 
this kingdom. Argument really appears super- 
fluous, to convince members of the legislature 
that the moment they set at nought the vested 
rights of the colonists, their own possessions 
must be endangered. iEolus would then truly 
let loose his furies to desolate the land, and 
to sweep away every cherished institution, 
every source of our renown. There would be 
little to apprehend, if the West India question 
ceased to be the signal for party strife, and 
were exalted into a subject of national deli- 
beration ; but really, as debates in regard to it 
are generally conducted, there is danger of all 
the evils being committed, whilst the well-in- 
tentioned are either absent or are unacquainted 
with the true bearing of the measures which 
are in agitation. . 

The colonial assemblies do no more than 
entreat the same consideration for their labours, 
and for their manner and time of legislation, as 
is accorded to all popular assemblies. Every 
member of the House of Commons knows well 
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the difficulties he has to encounter in proposing 
a new law ; he has prejudices to surmount, and 
he meets with great opposition, though his pro- 
jected improvement appears to himself so plain 
that he is amazed that men of sane minds could 
oppose it. But this is not all : if he is a man 
of candour, he must acknowledge that his own 
draft of the Bill, which at first he regarded as 
without a single defect, has, in the progress of 
debate, or in committee, received many im- 
provements. Some reflections ought inferen- 
tially to arise in his mind, exciting him to view 
the colonial legislator with indulgence. Are 
the recommendations for negro improvement, 
which have been proposed to the colonies, a 
model of perfection baffling all human inge- 
nuity to amend ? Are there no parties in the 
colonies, as in the mother-country, to dispute, or 
to propose additions or modifications ? That our 
offspring in the colonies are as competent to im- 
prove as their progenitors in the parent state, we 
may infer from one fact : there is not an intelli- 
gent negro in the colonies who, if interrogated as 
to what particular measures have most bettered 
his condition within the last few years, would . 
not specify those which have spontaneously 
emanated from the colonists themselves. This 
is a truly important point, which there are many 
persons of character in this country ready to 
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confirm. In truth, every possible inducement 
is at work to stimulate the colonists to im- 
prove the condition of their people. A plan- 
tation of two hundred civilized negroes, who 
were skilful, with whom a division of labour 
could be introduced, and who caused little 
trouble in superintendence, would produce more 
than double the profit of a plantation of two 
hundred rude Africans, unprotected by laws, 
such as they are always described to be in de- 
bates in the House of Commons. Notwithstand- 
ing this incentive to improvement, which no 
other country possesses, many anomalies will 
undoubtedly exist in the law itself, and between 
practice and the law. These must be corrected 
by reasoning, and not by force. To hear 
many influential members of parliament debate 
upon colonial subjects, one would imagine that 
the laws at home were without a flaw ; that utili- 
tarianism was completely established ; and that 
there was no longer occasion " to sift the evidence 
of facts,— carefully to combine and contrast those 
which are authentic, — to generalize with judg- 
ment and diffidence, — to bring perpetually the 
theory which we have constructed to the test 
of new facts, — to correct or altogether to aban- 
don it, according as those new facts prove it 
to be partially or fundamentally unsound." Sir 
Henry Parnell, a session or two back, spoke 
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of the colonial laws, in terras very nearly akin 
to what an intelligent Frenchman has written 
of the English laws, in a preface to one of 
the editions of the Code Napoleon. It is pre- 
sumed Sir Henry would differ widely in regard 
to the commentary or practical illustration. 

There is, however, one point sometimes alluded 
to in disparagement of the competency of the 
colonial assemblies, which is different in princi- 
ple from any yet adverted to, and which there- 
fore demands specific reply. At first view it ap- 
pears to militate against the assemblies ; but on 
examination it strikingly confirms all the reason- 
ing which has been advanced. It is said that the 
best part of the colonial proprietors reside in 
England ; that these are humane and en- 
lightened, and would be willing to accede to 
plans of amelioration ; but that exactly the re- 
verse is the case with residents in the colonies. 
Like many other assumptions in the West India 
question, the very premises here are in part 
erroneous. There is no permanent body of pro- 
prietors residing in England, detached from the 
colonies. West India society is in a constant 
state of change. The member of the home com- 
mittee of this year becomes the local legislator 
in the colonies the next ; and on the same prin- 
ciple the colonist returns to England, and takes 
part in the proceedings of proprietors at home ; 
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each must thus, in the opinion of his oppo- 
nents themselves, totally change his character 
from brutality to humanity, and the converse, 
within a space of a few months. This inter^ 
change of residents is one of the great advan- 
tages of the colonial system ; and were there 
no sinister operation at work to engender dis- 
content, there ought to be but one interest, one 
feeling of aiFection betwixt the mother-country 
and her colonies. 

Let us conceive for a moment, that the un- 
biassed members of the legislature in the parent 
state, who are actuated by a pure desire to pro- 
mote the public weal, should zealously interfere, 
and that all colonial proceedings were marked 
with the unalloyed impress of their sentiments. 
In this case how harmoniously does the patriotic 
feeling of the parent state communicate its influ-* 
ence to the colonies. The proprietors residing 
in England are described to be reasonable and 
enlightened ; many of them have seats in one or 
the other house of parliament ; they imbibe the 
sentiments of liberality which are there predo- 
tninant ; these they again disseminate amongst 
their fellow proprietors, whom they meet with 
in their own committees ; many members of 
these committees are on a temporary visit to 
England for purposes of business, or for amuse- 
ment, or for the recovery of health; they 
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return again to the colonies, possessed with 
the good feehng of the mother-country ; they 
are desirous of being the medium of circulating 
the enlightened sentiments they have acquired ; 
and by this gradation Great Britain and her 
possessions become one great family, living 
in cordiality, desirous of assisting each other, 
and animated by one mind, whether in pros- 
perity or adversity. Such, without any ex- 
travagant colouring, might be the happy union 
with our colonies, were the influential classes 
of society in this country to arouse from their 
apathy, and to interpose their voice for a calm 
settlement of differences occasionally ari- 
sing. From the fountain head of arts and civi- 
lization, instruction in its most engaging form 
would constantly and efficaciously circulate to 
the extremities, securing allegiance, not by 
hostile force, but by a willing dominion over 
the mind. 

But if a state of feeling exactly the reverse 
prevail, — if, notwithstanding the many persons 
meriting, according to the abolitionist, the enco- 
mium of being enlightened, who have passed 
out to the colonies since 1823, there is still 
distrust of the proceedings of the mother-coun- 
try, — what does it prove ? that the assemblies 
are prejudiced and contumacious ? Indeed it does 
no such thing. It proves that the proprietors 
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who have returned, are acquainted with the man- 
ner in wliich colonial subjects are canvassed 
in England ; that they have been behind the 
scenes, and observed the concealed contrivan- 
ces, which impel colonial agitation ; that they 
have watched the divan which sits hatching 
its machinations to be afterwards dictatorially 
pressed upon the legislature ; and that, as they 
are convinced that sooner or later the good sense 
of the British public will detect and put down 
these artifices, it is a duty which they owe to 
themselves, and to their families, to wait for 
the manifestation of that good sense, and not to 
accede to measures which it is their sincere 
conviction would produce injury, and not be- 
nefit, to all classes of the community in their 
respective colonies. 

It thus appears, in every point of view, that 
the colonial assemblies are identified in feeling 
with the proprietors in England ; and that, in the 
natural course of things, mutual interest leads 
to a prompt communication of all improvements, 
and to an early adoption of these whenever 
they are practicable. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon' the diversity of cultivation in our many 
possessions, or upon trivial particulars in 
which the laws of one colony differ from 
those of another ; though these particulars oc- 
casioning a great deal of correspondence and 
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remonstrance with the colonial department, are 
frequently mistaken as a ground of general dis- 
agreement. He who diligently examines the par- 
liamentary papers, must perceive that much of 
this seeming contention resolves itself into the 
question of technical competency in the assem- 
blies. But when leading principles are establish- 
ed, particulars are easily adjusted. Our great 
object of securing the suffrages of independent 
members of the legislature to put down early in 
the next session all attempts to prolong the 
differences betwixt the colonies and the parent 
state, is undoubtedly accomplished, if we have 
shown that the assemblies are in principle 
desirous to promote improvement. Their superior 
competency to adapt the letter of the law to 
local peculiarities, even Mr. Brougham himself, 
in his threatened motion on this subject, would 
hardly venture to contest: the more especi- 
ally as a short rejoinder from his own work on 
colonial policy would furnish an unanswerable 
refutation. 

The remaining object of this address is to 
point out the precise state in which the question 
of Compulsory Manumission stands at present. 
Though threatened to be enforced only in the 
crown colonies, yet there is no doubt that the 
precedent would soon be extended to our other 
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slave possessions ; and hence the determination 
of the West India body to appeal to Parliament 
for a comprehensive investigation of all its bear- 
ings. The name of this measure is singularly 
unfortunate ; the term manumission in its true 
meaning implies a good understanding to exist 
between the master and slave. The phrase 
thus employed suggests no idea of general 
change, and it thus fails to awaken the atten- 
tion of the public ; but manumission by com- 
pulsion is neither more nor less than a peri- 
phrasis for emancipation, which last word is no 
sooner pronounced, than it is felt to be a na- 
tional concern. It touches at once the question 
of property ; Lord Bathurst, in one of his des- 
patches, adverted to the likelihood, nay, to the 
necessity of the nation coming forward at a cer- 
tain stage in the operation of the measure, to 
indemnify the planters, clearly implying that 
the plan itself was inadequate for that purpose. 
Members of the House of Commons are there- 
fore conjured, not on behalf of the West Indians 
alone, but on behalf of tUeir own constituents, 
to examine into this truly important project, 
which, if carried into effect, will entail, sooner 
or later, vast expence upon the nation. 

It is the great distinguishing feature of this 
measure, that it forms no part of the parliamen- 
tary resolutions of 1823; it is undertaken by the 
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executive government on its own responsibility, 
and is a measure for which the sanction of 
Parliament has yet to be procured. Most mem- 
bers of the legislature, and all writers in the 
periodical journals, are apt to foi^et that there 
are two distinct proceedings which are selected 
as the rules or ground-work for negro improve- 
ment. There are the resolutions of 1823 ; there 
is the order of council of 1 824, enforced only in 
Trinidad, but transmitted by government to all 
the other colonies as a model to guide them in 
their local legislation. Against the resolutions 
of Parliament, taken by themselves, no objec- 
tion is entertained in any one of the colonies ; 
but very diflFerent is the case in regard to the 
order of council, framed in the succeeding year. 
The West Indians contend that this order, if made 
applicable to the colonies generally, violates the 
resolutions of 1 823 ; inasmuch as it is not confined 
to negro amelioration, which was the sole object 
primarily proposed, but introduces emancipation 
in every objectionable form, and is a direct at- 
tack upon private property. It is of the utmost 
moment to attend to this circumstance, because 
the colonists are constantly, but ignorant! y, des- 
cribed as opposing the unanimous resolutionn 
of both houses of Parliament; and this A\lNa 
impression is known to have greatly prejudictid 
many members of the legislature against th^ 
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colonists, as these members have conceived that 
they themselves were parties to all measures 
directed against the colonies, and that, the re- 
sistance of the latter being opposed to certain 
of those measures, a regard for their own con- 
sistency rendered it imperative that they should 
see such measures enforced. This misconcep- 
tion has been greatly heightened by repre- 
sentations circulated with much assiduity, that 
the West India members of Parliament ap- 
proved of all the proceedings of government. 
The term government in these cases, it will be 
observed, is dexterously used in place of Par- 
liament, under the conviction that few will be at 
the trouble to reflect upon the distinction ; and 
that if sanction is accorded in the one case, it 
must be accorded in the other. But in reality 
there is a great difference ; the colonial mem- 
bers have approved of the proceedings of go- 
vernment, when it has acted in unison with the 
parliamentary resolutions; and they have dis- 
approved of its proceedings when it has acted 
inconsistently with those resolutions. From the 
first promulgation of compulsory manumission 
down to the present period, it has been firmly, 
constantly, and unanimously opposed by the 
whole West Indian interest. The agents for 
the colonies long remonstrated ; the merchants 
and mortgagees, conceiving it contrary to the 
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statute law, on the faith of which their ad- 
vances on colonial securities are made, thus 
adverted to it in their petition presented to both 
Houses in 1826:— **That until it shall be proved 
" that free negroes will work for hire, the pro- 
cess of compulsory emancipation cannot even 
be experimentally commenced upon a West 
" India estate, with justice to the various parties 
** holding legal claims upon the property." Lord 
Seaford, as the organ of the West India body, 
and whose name surely is some guarantee for 
moderation and judgment, explicitly stated his . 
dissent every time the subject was adverted to 
in the House of Commons ; and on these occa- 
sions not one word was ever urged in refutation 
of his remarks, by any individual of the admi- 
nistration. It is therefore difficult to suppose 
that Parliament will continue to overlook the 
true nature of the resistance w;hich is offered 
by the West Indians against compulsory manu- 
mission. That resistance, ^ it is conceived, is 
precisely similar in spirit to what any inde- 
pendent member must feel, when he reflects 
that additional measures have been proposed 
and threatened to be enforced in the colonies, 
not only unsanctioned by the legislature, but 
in direct opposition to its formal declarations. 
Emancipation by compulsion is pronounced con*- 
trary to the Resolutions of 1823, on specific 
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grounds. Both the letter and tenour of the 
resolutions clearly itnply^ that the sole imme- 
diate object is amelioration, and that the ne- 
groes must be prepared for the enjoyment of 
civil rights, not, admitted to them before they are 
so prepared ; nor whilst that admission would 
be inconsistent with a due regard to the rights 
of private property.* 

Let any member of Parliament recal to mind 
the speeches of Mr. Canning, and of Mr. Buxton, 
when the subject was first discussed, and ask 
himself in what particulars did the views of 
the anti-colonial party difier from those of 

* These Parliamentary Resolutions, l6th May, 1823, 
were as foUow : 

" Resolved, nemine contradicente, That it is expedient to 
" adopt effectual and decisive measures for ameliorating the 
** condition of the slave population in His Majesty's colo- 
*• uies : 

'* Thati through a determined and persevering, but at the 
** sane time judicious and temperate, enforcement of such 
*' measures, this House looks forward to a progressive im- 
*' provement in the character of the slave population, such 
*** as may prepare them for a participation (n those civil 
'* rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other cksses of 
** Hts Majesty's subjects. 

*' That this House is anxious for the accomplishmenit of 
** this purpose at the earliest period that shall be compatible 
" with the well-being of the slaves themselves, with the 

safety ol the colonies, and with a fair and equitable const- 

deration of the interests of private property.*' 
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government. This, in few words, must be the 
answer : that Mr. Buxton drew a dreadful pic- 
ture of the hardships of slavery ; asserted that 
it was contrary to the Christian religion to 
retain our fellow men in bondage ; and invoked 
Parliament at once to decree emancipation : 
that, on the other hand, Mr. Canning contended 
that our religion never authorised the interfe- 
rence with political institutions ; that the sub- 
ject was encompassed by almost insurmountable 
difficulties, from the immense property which 
was at stake, and which the nation was bound 
to protect ; that to terminate an institution which 
was coeval with the deluge, should and must 
require time ; that the negro race was barbarous, 
sunk in pagan superstition, in strength a man, 
but in intellect a. child; and that therefore 
amelioration only should be pursued. 

It was in strict conformance with these views 
that an episcopal establishment was introduced 
into the colonies, and means taken to culti- 
vate the minds of the slaves. Every rea- 
t90nable individual throughout the empire was 
prepared to expect that time would be allowed 
for the due development of these improve- 
ments : and it is no more than the truth to affirm 
that much astonishment has generally been 
evinced, even by members of the legislature 
themselves, when they have discovei-ed that 
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government, in 1824, deviated from its first 
design, and introduced the means of actual 
emancipation : means which, though some might 
affirm them to be gradual in operation, would 
really prove to the proprietors as injurious as 
any plan which has yet been proposed. 

Though it is enough, for our immediate object, 
to show that compulsory manumission is not 
implied in the parliamentary resolutions, yet it 
can never be too often repeated that there is 
decisive proof it was not originally contemplated 
by ministers. 

Two months after the resolutions were passed, 
when it is presumed that the executive govern- 
ment had determined on the details of all mea- 
sures which were to be adopted. Lord Bathurst, 
in his circular despatch to the governors of 
colonies having local legislatures, expressly 
stated that all manumissions should be effected 
with the masters' consent. This remarkable 
passage, which so completely confirms all that 
has been advanced, has been again and again 
urged in remonstrances from the colonies ; it has 
been mentioned in repeated communications 
with ministers ; and yet to this hour no expla- 
nation has been given : proof surely decisive 
that some mysterious controlling power under 
every administration guides the proceedings of 
the colonial department, without leaving it au- 
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thority even to assert its consistency or its 
character. 

It would be derogatory from that dignity of 
argument which we should wish to preserve, to 
notice the many rumours which are afloat re- 
specting the true origin of these compulsory 
manumission clauses; but as the subject is 
freely talked over by many members of Parlia- 
ment who have attended to this question, it is 
allowable to put all members of the legislature in 
possession of equal information. At the time the 
Demerara and Berbice case of appeal on this sub- 
ject was argued before the Privy Council, it was 
a matter of common conversation and belief, that 
Mr. Canning had acknowledged to the present 
Attorney-General, that manumission by compul- 
sion was not contemplated by the Resolutions of 
Parliament. Some affirmed that this acknow- 
ledgement was made unqualifiedly ; others, that 
it was merely an inference, but at the same time 
an obvious inference, from a few passing obser- 
vations which Mr. Canning had made. Further 
rumours at that time were in circulation, that Mr. 
Canning had intimated the expediency of having 
the subject investigated by a special committee 
of the House of Commons; the question of 
future compensation to be made by the nation to 
the proprietors, which Lord Bathurst had ac- 
knowledged to be contemplated in the measure. 
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readering it imperative that the representatives 
of the people should decide on this point before 
responsibility should be incurred by the exe- 
cutive government. 

At a later period surmises of a still more 
important character were afloat. In the last 
session, when Mr. W. Horton several times 
attempted to bring the subject into discussion, 
it was insinuated that, some months after the 
resoluticms had been passed, a specific agree- 
ment had been made betwixt the administration 
and the anti-colonial party, stipulating on the 
one side that the slaves should be manumitted 
by compulsion, that is to say, that the West 
Indian colonies should be sacrificed; and on 
the other, that the support of the anti-colonial 
party should be given to the administration. 

A suspicious and a malignant world may un- 
doubtedly invent or magnify these insinuations, 
but neglect will not hush them ; and at all 
events the object for which they are here stated, 
without comment, just as they are circulated 
in many political circles totally unconnected 
with the colonies, cannot be mistaken. In the 
first place, the dignity of the legislature de- 
mands that the subject should be fairly in- 
vestigated. In the next place, members of 
Parliament ^re evidently unshackled by former 
votes, or by any proceedings in which they 
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have in their representative capacity partici- 
pated. Manumission by compulsion virtually 
comes before them a new and separate question, 
upon which they are expected to decide^ no 
matter where censure may fall, unprejudiced 
and uninfluenced. 

It is now necessary to take a short retrospect 
of the proceedings since 1824, and briefly to 
elucidate those prominent features of the ques- 
tion, which are likely to be noticed in future 
discussion. 

Compulsory mtoumission, as has already been 
stated, was first enacted in Trinidad, where the 
Spanish law prevailed; and which, being 
framed when the slave trade was in full activity, 
permitted the slaves to free themselves without 
their masters' consent: because, under those 
circumstances, no injury could be sustained by 
the master, as the constant supply of fresh slaves 
gave him the means of replacing any labourers 
whom he might have lost by manumission. 

The Trinidad Order in Council was transmit- 
ted to Demerara, with instructions to the Court 
of Policy in that colony to carry its enactments 
into effect. This court adopted all the mea- 
sures relative to amelioration, but resisted, and 
Continue to resist, compulsory manumission. 
Could members of Parliament be induced to 
peru$e the remonstrances and the reasoning 
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which ensued in consequence with the colonial 
department, they would find them conveyed in 
language perspicuous, dignified, and respectful, 
and they would cease to entertain a contemp- 
tuous estimate of the local colonial authorities. 

In Berbice, before the enactments relating to 
slaves were brought under discussion, the legis- 
lative council was dismissed, and another arbi- 
trarily composed, consisting of persons having no 
interest in the cultivation of the colony. By thia 
new council compulsory manumission was en- 
acted. Immediately on receiving this intelli- 
gence, all proprietors, mortgagees, and others in 
England, who had property at stake in either of 
the colonies of Demerara and Berbice, petitioned 
the King in Council to disallow the manumission 
clauses which had been promulgated in Berbice ; 
and in support of their rights and interests, they 
prayed to have the subject investigated before 
the Privy Council. Their appeal was admitted ; 
on the 7th July 1827, the Privy Council entered 
on the case, and when assembled, presented a 
very unusual appearance for an appeal case, al- 
most all the cabinet ministers being present. 
Counsel were heard on behalf of the appellants; 
when an adjournment, to the 19th November, took 
place. Immediately after this first hearing, Lord 
Goderich, who at that time held the seals of the 
colonial department, sent instructions to Berbice 
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to have the enactments in question suspended 
until the final result of the proceedings before the 
Privy Council should be known. This suspen- 
sion, according to the best information which can 
be procured, still continues. On the re-assem- 
bling of the Privy Council, witnesses were ex- 
amined, for several successive days; they were 
cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet and 
Mr. Denman, who, it was understood, were ap- 
pointed by the colonial department in support 
of the Berbice ordinance, and who severally ad- 
dressed the council in justification of compulsory 
manumission. No decision was pronounced, on 
the completion of these proceedings, by the ad- 
ministration then in office. 

A long interval of inaction ensued, and it was 
conjectured that the measure was dropped ; 
when, to the amazement of every individual 
interested in the question, an order of the Privy 
Council was produced at the close of last ses- 
sion of Parliament, in consequence of a motion 
made by Mr. W. Horton, which not only set 
aside the appeal of the Demerara and Berbice 
proprietors, but enacted compulsory manumis- 
sion in an infinitely more objectionable form 
than it had originally borne in Berbice. 

This new order is in direct opposition to all 
the proceedings before the Privy Council in the 
former administration : it sets at nought the 
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entire evidence which was adduced, and is 
completely contrary to the reasoning, and to 
many admissions contained in several des- 
patches, of Lord Bathurst to the Court of Policy 
in Demerara. 

Busy scandal has been again at work, and 
has whispered many serious accusations in re- 
gard to the manner in which this order was 
prepared. It is said that not a member of the 
council attended or took part in the decision, 
except the colonial secretary; that there was no 
deliberation, no discussion^ no examination of 
evidence or any of the documents ; and that 
the order itself was not drawn up by the clerk 
of the council, as is usual in ordinary cases, but 
was drawn up by Mr. Stephen, the law adviser 
of the colonial department, who had all the pa- 
pers under his entire control, and whose cha- 
racter, in the opinions of the appellants at least, 
is not considered synonymous with impar- 
tiality. 

Our object being to show the necessity of 
having this subject comprehensively investigated 
by the legislature, it would be superfluous, and 
indeed presumptuous, to reason on all the in- 
consistencies which are apparent in the pro- 
ceedings. A studied secrecy is preserved re- 
specting the new Berbice order, which indi- 
cates some misgivings as to its propriety ; it 
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is supposed that it has not yet gone out to 
the colony ; but whether it has or has not, it is 
of the utm'ost moment that the subject should 
come speedily before Parliament. The pro- 
prieitors of Demerara and Berbice rest their 
case on the evidence taken before the Privy 
Council ; and^ indeed, this evidence may be con- 
sidered to furnish grounds of resistance to the 
measure for the whole West India interests^ 
generally. The right of property in the colonies 
is the same as the right of property in England ; 
and any jury of twelve impartial men which 
could be selected, would, on reading the evi- 
dence and proceedings before the Privy Coun- 
cil, pronounce compulsory tnanumission to be a 
violation of the right of private property, and 
would decide that distinct compensation should 
be provided for the juroprietors before the mea- 
sure wajs attempted to be put in practice. The 
same line of estimate and procedure as is always 
followed in England, would take place, award- 
ing the compensation first, when the legisla- 
ture authorises the interference with pi'ivate 
property for great public purposes. 

The evidence and the argument of counsel 
can hardly be too attentively considered by all 
members of the legislature desirous of full in- 
formation ; but as perhaps they are too volu- 
minous, considering the nature of the subject. 
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it may be expedient to enumerate the points 
which have been proved. 

After our former remarks on the subject of 
free labour, it is almost unnecessary to state, 
that it was completely established that free 
labourers could not be procured to supply the 
place of slaves who might purchase their manu- 
mission. This is in truth the vital part of the 
whole question ; and it would not have been 
requisite to have here adverted to it, had it not 
been for the following letter of Mr. W. Horton 
to Mr. Buxton. 

'* Downing Street, 23rd Nov. 1827. 

" Sir, 

** I have received the directions of 
Mr. Secretary Huskisson to apprise you of the 
period at which the resumption, of the case of 
'* the Berbice appellants would take place before 
" the Privy Council. That communication was 
** made to you in consequence of your having 
** been the mover of the resolutions on the 
'* subject of slavery, for which the resolutions 
" proposed as an amendment by the late Mr. 
** Canning were substituted, with the unanimous 
'* consent of the House of Commons. 

" I am now authorised by their Lordships to 
'* enclose to you an extract of the original mi- 
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** nute of the Privy Council, of the date of the 
^* 7th instant, on the subject of this appeal, as 
** well as of the communication made by Lord 
** Bexley, the president of the committee, by 
** direction of their Lordships, to the counsel 
** both for the appellants and respondents, on 
" the 21st instant, by which you will perceive 
** that the inquiry is made as general as possible 
** with respect to the operation of the compul- 
** sory manumission clauses, whether as they 
** exist in the Trinidad order in council, or ac- 
** companied by those modifications which are 
** referred to in Lord Bathurst's despatch to 
•* Sir B. D'Urban of the 25th February, 182G, 
** as proposed to be applied to Demerara, or as 
** they are actually found in the local ordinance 
'* of the governor and council of Berbice, which 
** has not yet received the sanction of His 
" Majesty's Government. 

** I am further authorised by their Lordships^ 
'' to communicate to you, in the same spirit in 
** which my former communication was made, 
** that every facility will be afforded to you, or 
** those who act with you, to whom Mr. Canning 
** in February 1824 communicated the decision 
*' of the government to pass an order in council for 
" all the crown colonies, giving to the slave the 
** power of purchasing his freedom by appraise- 
'' ment, if you and they consider it desirable. 
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" for the entire elucidation of the subject iri- 
** volved in the pending inquiry, that any 
" particular testimony should be produced, 
*' or official documents laid before the com- 
" mittee. 

** If you can make any suggestions, or re- 
" commend any e?idence to be examined, Mr. 
** Sergeant Bosanquet and Mr. Denman have 
** been directed by the Privy Council to afford 
" every possible assistance in giving effect to 
** such suggestions, or in placing such evi- 
** dence on record in the most satisfactory man- 
** nen If, therefore, you should wish to avail 
" yourself of these facilities, Mr. Maule, the 
" solicitor of the Treasury, is prepared to give 
** every assistance for the purpose, and you 
^* are requested to signify your wishes to him as 
" soon ais possible.* 

"I have, 

•* &c. &c. &c. 

*' R. W. HORTON." 

*' T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P." 

* Iq this letter there is an importdnt passsge. It appedts 
that it was in February 1824, that is, nine months aftsr 
the passing the Resolutions of the House of Commons, that 
it was agreed betwixt the government and the anti-colonial 
party to enact compulsory manumission. Members of the 
legislature are eltfreated to reflect on the manned in il4iich 
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This oommunicatioii gave the anti-colonial 
party the means of producing testimony, to sup- 
port their position that free labour was practi- 
cable in the West Indies ; but they declined 
availing themselves of the opportunity. Com^ 
ment would weaken the obvious conclusion, both 
in regard to the fact itself, and to the manner in 
which the anti-colonial party conduct their pro- 
ceedings. The statement of the planters who 
were examined, that, they had never known an 
instance of free labourers working in the field 
for hire on a sugar plantation, goe^s forth to the 
world in these official proceedings not only 
uncontroverted, but incontrovertible. 

It being proved that slaves who might be 
thus manumitted could not be replaced by free 

tbU is done; tooootideraiso tbepolitic|ofMT«JBilxtoiiaiid of 
bis coadjutors; and then to pronounce if it is proper that 
vital measures affecting the welfare of the entire nation 
should be codcocted and covenanted at these private hiter- 
views of the King's ministers with a part^ avowedly seeking 
the destrvctioB of the colonies. But a further reflection 
suggests itself: Mr. W. Ilorton, writing hi November 182?^ 
was able to refer to the precise time at which thb interview 
took place. Amid the multiplicity of the duties of office, is 
it too much to conclude that he had some means of refresh- 
ing his tAemory ? some memorandum, som^ minute of con- 
ference specifying the exa^t nature of the measures ihen 
agreed to be inflicted on the colonies? Is there no Member 
of Pafliameot to move for the produotioa of this docimieDi? 
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labourers, the next object was to show that they 
could not be replaced by other slaves. All the 
witnesses were unanimous and particularly ex- 
plicit upon this point. They stated that sales 
of plantation negroes were very rare ; that even 
at present, months will elapse before a substitute 
can be procured for any efficient man lost by 
casualty ; that it was almost impossible to pro- 
cure any unconnected by family ties ; and that 
as negroes freed themselves, the difficulties on 
the part of the planter must of "course progres- 
sively increase. It is important to consider 
that proprietors, in bringing slaves to sale, are de- 
barred from separating families, and they are 
bound by law to find maintenance for the help- 
less and infirm. On the other hand, a slave, 
by the compulsory manumission clauses, can 
separate himself from his kindred, and, proceed- 
ing to enjoy himself uncontrolled, can leave the 
proprietor the consolation of providing support for 
the unproductive and useless part of his family. 
It is quite evident that this circumstance, in all its 
operations, must tend in a very short space of 
time to stop cultivation. As one of the wit- 
nesses stated : '* the master is obliged to free an 
** individual, an able man ; probably connected 
" with that man there may be a family of five 
** persons, two of whom may be of little use : the 
** master wishes merely to have an able man in 
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" place of the one that is freed ; he goes into 
" the market, and he cannot get an able man ; 
" he must buy a family ; in time the able man 
/* contained in that family will be himself de- 
** sirous of procuring his freedom, and able to do 
''it; the consequence will be, the proprietor 
*' will have two useless families on his hand 
'' without an efficient labourer in them ; and if 
*' that process was repeated two or three times, 
*' the maintenance of those inefficient hands 
'' would absorb all his profit." 

Cultivation naturally stops, the moment the 
profit is absorbed ; that is, so soon as the con- 
tingent expenditure exceeds the returns of the 
labour; and that this must very speedily be 
the case if manumission by compulsion be 
enacted, will appear evident, on a little reflection, 
even to those who have never been in the colo- 
nies. 

After the revolution of St. Domingo, and 
previously to the abolition of the slave-trade, 
the British colonies presented great facilities, 
great prospects for the profitable cultivation of 
sugar ; and the planters, anxious to avail them- 
selves of a profit at as early a period as possible, 
imported from Africa chiefly able and efficient 
men. Not only was there an undue proportion 
of adults, but the numbers of the sexes were 
very unequal, and they still continue so in 
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many of the colonies ; so that a decrease of 
population may be expected, until society as- 
sumes the same state and proportions in regard 
to breeding people as exifts in other countries. 
Now the buildings and works on plantations 
have been erected on a scale proportioned to 
the number of eflScient slaves; and it is the 
completeness of those works which alone enables 
the planters to realise any profit on the capital 
which they have invested. A certain number 
of efficient hands is indispensably required to 
conduct those works; the removal of two or 
three effective men might positively stop some 
of the processes; and even at present, from 
the natural decrease of efficient people, there 
is the greatest difficulty in performing many 
details of cultivation in a proper manner. By 
compulsory manumission, therefore, a num- 
ber of the efficient people will be lost, which 
there cannot be the means of replacing ; there 
cannot be any market for slaves acquainted with 
the business of sugar cultivation; because all 
the planters, as the witnesses expressly stated, 
are already pinched for want of strength ; and 
even if any should, from necessity, break up 
their establishments, the efficient hands on 
such estates could not be transferred to others 
without encumbrance ; all the families of the 
useful slaves would have equally to be trans- 
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ferred, entailing expense much more than equal 
to the value of their collective services. 

Very great mischief has arisen, from many in- 
fluential individuals aifeuming that the effects of 
the measure must be remote, and imagining that 
decrease in the quantity of produce raised would 
j ust be proportionate to the decrease in the num- 
ber of labourers; that is to «ay, if one-fourth 
of the efficient people were freed, we should 
simply import one-fourth less of sugar; and 
that the proprietors, getting paid for those freed, 
would sustain no pecuniary loss. The fallacy 
, of this notion will be apparent, when it is con- 
sidered that the raising of sugar is a description 
of manufacture where the works are permanently 
established, and where the outlay is fixed and 
irreducible; requiring, of course, at all times, 
returns equally certain to replace this outlay, and 
to give some profit on the capital employed. 
If, therefore, a number of labourers be removed 
from a plantation, whose places cannot be sup- 
plied, necessarily reducing the returns so as 
to make them less than the outlay, it is quite 
clear that cultivation stops altogether, and that 
it is ridiculous to speak of the diminution of pro-» 
duce raised being equitably proportioned to the 
number of labourers removed. 

The outlay on a plantation of three hundred 
negroes may be estimated, for example, at 
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2500/. the returns at 3000/. What, in this case, 
let us consider, are the circumstances which en- 
able this 500/. profit to be realised ? According 
to the tenour of evidence given before the Privy 
Council, it arises from the proper adjustment in 
the number of the people to the extent of the 
plantation, and the magnitude of its works. 
From several of the answers it would appear 
that the removal of even three prime men might 
cause nearly the entire profit to be lost. Tem- 
porary expedients would then be resorted to; 
many of the processes could not be performed ; 
delay in one would cause accumulated delay in 
others ; and thus the outlay might be increased, 
the returns decreased by an abstraction of only a 
trivial per-centage in appearance on the entire, 
capital, but quite sufiicient to absorb all the little 
profit which is now obtainable in sugar cultiva- 
tion. It is these facts which the administra- 
tion, and the legislature, and the nation should 
view before they sanction manumission by com- 
pulsion. They can have no idea, unless they 
have examined details, of the little, the very 
little increase of disadvantages which is suffi- 
cient, in the present depressed state of prices, 
to supersede sugar cultivation in the British 
colonies. 

There are about 800,000 slaves in our West 
India possessions, whose value, together with 
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the amount of fixed capital sunk in the land and 
buildings, may be estimated at 150 millions, 
yielding an aggregate profit of barely 4 per cent. 
Let ten thousand of the best slaves be freed, and 
that profit will be reduced, probably, to two per 
cent ; let ten thousand more be freed, and the 
profit will be entirely gone; let any further 
number be freed, and cultivation must entirely 
stop, or the cultivator will get involved in 
debt. The small proprietor will be ruined first, 
and would claim indemnification for his land 
and buildings. Proprietors of large estates, or 
of that size best calculated to produce the largest 
comparative returns, would hold out longer ; 
but still, after the numbers stated had been 
freed, the profit would be absorbed, and the 
owners would have to be indemnified both for 
the land and buildings, and for the unproduc- 
tive slaves remaining on their hands. 

It is in this comprehensive light that the 
measure should be viewed by the nation, that 
all may fairly become aware of the enormous 
sum which they will have to pay, sooner or 
later, in compensation to the planters. It is 
presumed that the representatives of the people, 
in the present condition of our finances, will 
closely examine the actual national cost of ma- 
numission by compulsion, before they irrevo- 
cably sanction its enactment. 
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That it is utterly impossible, after the mea- 
sure has begun to work,, for the slaves, on pur- 
chasing their freedom, to indemnify their master 
for the loss of their services with reference to all 
the circumstances of cultivation, has been proved 
in the examination before the Privy Council. 
The idea of making a few slaves redeem the 
entire sunk capital on plantations, is absolutely 
ridiculous ; but even were the nation to provide 
indemnification for that portion of the capital, it 
has been shown, in evidence, that compulsory 
manumission tends to depreciate the personal 
qualities of the slaves, and to inflict injury on 
the proprietor, whether freedom is or is not ob- 
tained. 

It is now universally acknowledged that great 
disparity exists between individual slaves in the 
British possessions. Some are worth 400/., 
some are worth but 50/. What is it, let us 
ask, which gives to the former their superiority 
of value ? Is it because they are young, because 
they are strong, or because they are healthy ? — 
It is not for any of these reasons. It is because 
they are skilful and assiduous ; because they 
are, in fact, educated men ; because they have 
influence with the rest of the people; are 
zealous in forwarding the work of the plantation ; 
anticipate orders ; foresee and remove diflS- 
culties. The man worth 50/. may be in the full 
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possession of health, but without any estimable 
quahty. Now, it is stated in evidence, that 
the slaves may earn from 12/. to 20/. per annum 
by the sale of live-istock and vegetables ; and 
the means are comifion to alF, requiring no 
particular exertion. The valuable slave who 
may be a sugar-boiler, or a superintendant 
of field cultivation, does not earn his twenty 
pounds by boiling sugar or planting canes on 
his own account ; he is on a par with the other 
slave in regard to earnings : and does not our 
common reason pronounce that to be a mon- 
strously impolitic mode of emancipation, which 
rewards demerit, and punishes desert, — which, 
as has been often reiterated without ever elicit- 
ing one solitary answer, allows the worthless 
slave to get free in less than four years, while 
the meritorious one has to wait upwards of 
twenty ? Discuss the point as you will, require 
certificates of character, or dispense with them, 
it will not alter the comparative durations of 
time, by which freedom is procured by the de- 
serving and the undeserving slaves. 

The manifold evils which must result to all 
parties, from this reversal of the common prin- 
ciples of equity, are clearly detailed in the evi- 
dence. Major Moody has perspicuously pointed 
out the means which a slave could employ to 
depreciate his value. He observes, in regard 
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to a youth about to learn a trade : *' the young 
" slave will now naturally hide those capacities 
** which reside in ^his own breast, and he will 
" direct such energies as Jie may possess, to 
*' cultivate for himself and to raise property, 
" that he may be enabled to purchase his free- 
" dom, and that at the least possible expence ; 
" which, if he were a valuable and intelligent 
" man, would be high ; but if he be not, it will 
" be low, and therefore he will depreciate his 
** value as much as possible." 

The operation and effects are here plain, and it 
is obvious, from the same principles, that a prime 
man would not wait twenty years for his free- 
dom, but would suppress his good qualities, and 
lower his value in order to accomplish his object 
in a shorter space of time. If we reflect upon 
the difference between an active and a passive 
performance of duties; between a servant desi- 
rous to please, that he may procure favours from 
his employer, and a servant careless of censure, 
whose interest is in fact opposed to that of his 
employer, we must perceive that this self-de- 
preciation is not an ingenious and fanciful sup- 
position, as it was described to be by the re- 
spondents before the Lords in Council ; but that 
it is an obvious operation, easy of execution, and 
that it would be practised to a great extent, 
so soon as the nature and entire bearings of 
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the measure became known. In every way 
the proprietor would sustain loss, whether 
he sought to procure, in the appraisement, 
that price which he knew the slave at one 
time was worth, or whether he allowed him 
at once to get his freedom. It is thus stated 
by one of the witnesses : " I conceive the 
** master in every point of view is in a dilem- 
** ma, a^d he must accede to whatever sum the 
" slave had made up his mind to pay. If he 
" refuses, he substitutes one loss for another ; 
** he gets less earnings from the slave. Suppose 
" a slave worth 300/. sterling, bringing in to his 
" master five shillings a day; that slave applies 
** for his freedom with 250/. ; the master's de- 
" scription of his services prevails with the ap- 
" praisers ; he does not procure his freedom ; 
" the master still suffers loss, because that slave, 
" on going back, will make himself worth only 
" four shillings a day, or so much less that he 
" will make it the object of the master to get 
'' rid of him at 250/. or less, which, in my 
" opinion, there is no possibility of prevent- 
- ing." 

Many other grievances relating to the do- 
mestic management of plantations, the preven- 
ting of task work, the creating invidious feelings 
amongst negroes, according as they resided upoii 
plantations where different articles of produce 
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were raised, and similar other causes tending to 
excite discontent, were exhibited in evidence 
as unavoidably consequent upon compulsory 
manumission. It is not necessary to parti- 
cularise these, but the testimony given in res- 
pect to the disposition of merchants to close all 
advances on West India property, if the nature 
of the security on slaves was altered, is too im- 
portant not to be specifically adverted to. It 
was stated by the chairman of the committee of 
West India merchants, that *' since the discus- 

* sion of this particular ordinance of compulsory 
' emancipation, and absolutely in proportion as 

* it has been attempted to be defended and ex- 
' plained, the apprehensions of those who have 
' money to advance have increased, and their 
' disinclination to advance money has in- 
' creased." 

Without credit, cultivation in the colonies 
could not be conducted ; and what, let us con- 
sider, will be the full effects of this with- 
drawal of credit from the British colonies ? Mer- 
chants will not allow their money to remain 
inactive in their coffers, — it will go, it is now 
going, to foreign colonies, just in proportion 
as the British colonies decline. 

The evils, national as well as individual, 
which have been described to result from the 
measure, would lead one to conclude that go- 
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vernment must have some weighty reasons on 
the opposite side to justify its proceedings. 

Only one witness, the protector of slaves in 
Berbice, was examined m support of the mea- 
sure. Members of the legislature are conjured 
to peruse his evidence, that they may j udge of 
the manner in which the statements of the colo- 
nists are answered. Part of this gentleman's 
testimony is in favour of the colonists ; the re- 
mainder is a reiteration of the arguments con- 
tained in the several manifestoes, which from 
time to time have appeared on this subject. 
Those are. Lord Bathurst's dispatches ; a pam- 
phlet entitled, '* The West India Question 
practically stated ;" another pamphlet called, 
' Remarks on an Address to the members of 
the late Parliament;" and a paper not formally 
published, but which was circulated as the 
statement of the case of the respondents, at the 
time the proceedings were pending before the 
Privy Council. . In a very few words, we shall 
reply to all the arguments contained in these 
publications ; not apprehensive that, in the bre- 
vity of our reply, we shall omit any topic really 
bearing on the question. 

All the arguments respecting self-deprecia- 
tion are passed over as sophistical, but without 
the smallest attempt to expose the sophistry ! 
It is contended that the gist of the question 
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lies in the following propositions : that the ap- 
praisement will always give the full marketable 
value for the slave manumitting himself; that 
the general principle of compulsory manumis- 
sion is to terminate slavery, and that every 
measure calculated to reduce the number ^of 
labourers or slaves in the market, must raise 
the value of the existing slave population ; that 
compulsory manumission brings a new purchaser 
into the market, in the shape of the slave him- 
self, thereby increasing the competition, and of 
course raising the market price ; that taking 
the planters on their own assertion, that they 
are at present pinched in the means of con- 
ducting their cultivation, it is evident that they 
will be eager to obtain labourers, and this 
eagerness must dispose them to bid a high price 
for any slaves casually exposed for sale, thus 
keeping up the criterion by which the apprai- 
sers will be guided in every valuation ; that the 
common principles of supply and demand must 
establish a scale of prices at all times accurately 
adjusted to the exigencies of the planters. If 
few slaves are freed, prices will remain nearly as 
at present; if many are freed, there will be great 
advance in price, and this advance will just 
be proportionate to, and will adequately com- 
pensate the planter for, the loss of his slaves' 
services under all circumstances. 
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Such is the argument, fairly stated, of the 
apologists of compulsory manumission, so far 
as the question of property is involved. It will 
be perceived from preceding remarks that an 
exceedingly narrow view of the entire question 
is considered ; but let this pass for the present. 
As is frequently the case with reasoners of par- 
tial observation, not only a narrow part of the 
question is discussed, but even in that part 
their argument is entirely fallacious. 

In the first place, let us ask what is the grand 
basis at present which determines the value of 
slaves and of West India property generally ? It 
is the returns which are thereby obtained ; it is 
the price of the produce. Again, let us demand 
how is this price determined ? Is it by the na- 
tural cost of cultivation in the British colonies ? 
Indeed it is not. It is by the cost of cultivation 
in Cuba and Brazil ; and from certain circum- 
stances well known to every individual of in- 
formation, in regard to the encreasing supplies 
to the British market from the Mauritius and 
other quarters, this state of things is likely 
to continue. It is impossible, therefore, that 
there can be any advance in the price of slaves, 
unless at the same time you secure a cor- 
responding advance in the price of sugar. To 
allow the principles of supply and demand to 
operate with reference to the value of the 
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slaves, or immediate agents of production, in the 
manner * which the advocates for compulsory 
manumission describe, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that those principles should equally operate 
with reference to the thing produced. If the 
government were to say to any one colony en- 
acting compulsory manumission, we are aware 
that we have subjected you to certain disadvan- 
tages — we have raised, or we propose to raise, 
the price of your slaves — we have increased the 
cost of your cultivation — but to compensate you 
fully in return, we will give you exclusive advan- 
tages in the sale of your produce ; we will give 
you a bonus just equivalent to the increased ex- 
pence to which we have subjected you — then and 
in that case only it might be affirmed that com- 
pulsory manumission inflicted no immediate in- 
jury upon property. The proprietors would 
neither derive benefit nor sustain loss ; and were 
any of their slaves manumitted, they might bid 
higher for other slaves in the market to supply 
the place of those lost, knowing well that com- 
pensation in the sale of the produce was pro- 
vided for such additional outlay of capital. 
But as the case actually stands, it is absolutely 
ridiculous to suppose that the market value of 
slaves will rise in proportion to their scarcity. 
The returns of a sugar plantation are vir- 
tually incapable of augmentation; yet in the 
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face of this fact the apologists of compulsory 
manumission contend that a proprietor will 
enter the market and give five/ six, or eight 
hundred founds for a slave, without discussing 
for an instant the mode in which this outlay is 
to be repaid ! And all this, be it observed, at a 
time when the title to slave property is changed 
from a fee simple absolute to that of a pre- 
carious life interest; when every slave ex- 
posed for sale must be himself desirous of pur- 
chasing his manumission ; and when of course, 
if he be bafiied in that object by a proprietor 
outbidding him, he must become an unwilling, 
a sullen, and a discontented labourer. Never, 
indeed, was there a more palpable dilemma 
than what is involved in the different defences 
set up in favour of compulsory manumission. 
Its operation will either raise the price of the 
slaves, or it will not. If it will not, then, ac- 
cording to Lord Bathurst's own showing and ad- 
missions, the proprietor will not get indemnified 
for the entire loss of his slaves' services, and a 
distinct fund to compensate for the land and 
buildings will have to be at once provided by 
the nation. If the price do rise, then the cost 
ot cultivation will be increased, and for that in- 
creased cost no means of indemnification are 
provided. 

The apologists of the measure have another 
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topic hardly partaking of the nature of argu- 
ment, but which they often dilate upon, espe- 
cially to those unacquainted with colonial 
subjects. In Trinidad, it is affirmed that ma- 
numission by compulsion has been introduced 
without complaint from the planters, and works 
harmoniously. 

The late Mr. Windham once said that the 
moment an antagonist entrenches himself within 
the forms of precedent, it is a sure sign that 
he is incapable of reasoning. Precedent, it is 
presumed, can never justify error ; but even if it 
did, the case of Trinidad is inapplicable. This 
possession was originally Spanish, and compul- 
sory manumission has not violated the principle 
of the Spanish law, or rather the practice of 
the Spanish colonies ; therefore there cannot 
be said to be any infringement of private pro- 
perty. 

In regard to the harmonious working of the 
measure, we can judge from the official pro- 
ceedings, which are understood to have been 
transmitted from the magistrates of that colony 
to government ; by which it appears that theft 
has increased, and that instances have occurred 
where the sum assessed by the appraisers as 
the price of manumission, was higher than the 
slaves were able, or considered themselves inti- 
tled, to pay, causing from the disappointment 
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great discontent ; and on the subject of the 
measure generally, a lengthened correspondence 
hiast taken place With the colonial department, 
which is supt)6sed to be hot yet terminated. 

'Property has preserved 'its value in Trinidad, 
from- the great fertility of the land, audits capa- 
bilities for the culture of sugar. It was the last 
of the colonies in which large works were in- 
troduced to facilitate and to abridge labour, and 
these works being comparatively 6f recent erec- 
tion, the price of slaves has not declined ; h}xt it 
would > have been higher, had British laws pre- 
viailed, or had the order in council of 1824 hot 
been ititrodilced. 

< There is connected with this subject one point 
of some importance, which should hot be over- 
looked by members of the legislature. Perhaps it 
may have occurred to them, that the anti -colonial 
party have been particularly quiet in respect to 
Trinidad^ and have taken care to give no ex- 
citement to the negroes of that colony, to make 
them acquainted with the full extent of pri- 
vileges which were placed in their power by 
the order in council. This has not proceeded 
from accidental omission, but from deliberate de- 
sign. No individuals in this country know so well 
as the anti-slavery party themselves, the vast 
opportunity they possess of ruining the planters, 
by purchasing, under the compulsory manumis- 

G 
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sion clauses^ the female children on plantations^, 
and of taking other means to prompt the adult 
negroes to apply for their freedom. Bat it is 
the entire of the colonies they wish to operate 
upon, and not Trinidad alone. Hence their 
secret efforts, sometimes their open censure, to 
check the indiscreet attempts among the sub- 
ordinate and less wary of their members, to 
moot the question of freeing the young children 
before their plans are ripe, and compulsory ma- 
numission is carried. Their policy is to lull the 
colonists asleep in regard to their great object, 
and to get them to dispute about trifles ; but if 
distance prevent their designs from being known 
to the colonists, it is hoped that it will be other- 
wise with the imperial legislature. 

We have reserved for the last place the great 
argument in favour of the well-being of slaves, 
which is involved in compulsory manumission, 
and which of course has chiefly commanded 
popular attention. 'It is contended that a great 
moral impulse will be given to the slave, when 
he learns that he is to become by his own exer- 
tions and ministry a free man, and that he will 
endeavour to assort his habits and his manners 
to the destination which awaits him. He will 
then appreciate the advantages of property, the 
blessings of social order, the endearments of 
family connections impelling him onward to ele- 
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vate their condition ; and when he has fairly 
won his way to freedom and to happiness, new 
ideas will be infused into his mind ; he will 
take his proper stand amongst the human race; 
a sense of noble pride will animate his faculties, 
when he remembers that unassisted he has 
disenthralled himself from bondage ; and from 
this auspicious state of things, a society must 
arise, possessing every element to uphold and 
to advance civilization. Reflections such as 
these have undoubtedly had great influence in 
determining the opinions of the public ; and it 
may be freely admitted, that on the mere men- 
tion of manumission, so many arguments appear 
in its favour, striking home to our feelings, that 
scarcely one individual in twenty is disposed 
to dispute or even to examine the effects of its 
operation. The colonists are just as anxious for 
the beneficial termination of slavery, and for the 
operation of those fine sentiments which have 
been described, as any persons residing in this 
country can be ; it is because the mode of ma- 
numission proposed not only annihilates their 
property, but destroys for ever the hope of civi- 
lization or of future benefit to the slaves, that 
opposition is so resolute ; and both the legisla- 
ture and the nation are conjured to dismiss first 
impulses, and to attend to the real consequences 
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which the measure must produce to the negro 
populatioi\f 

The idea of freedom^ it is maintained, will fill 
the minds of the slaves, so soon as the enact- 
ments and the bearings of compulsory manu- 
mission are fully understood. It will be the 
governing impulse to animate their exertions 
and guide their conduct, banishing from their 
thoughts every subordinate consideration. This 
freedom is to be purchased by a sum of mcmey, 
which the slave is to acquire by private earn- 
ings ; it necessarily follows that the money he 
may save, will be hoarded up with a scrupulous 
avoidance of all incidental expence, because 
that expence must procrastinate the attainment 
of liberty, which the slave is taught to feel as 
his grand desideratum. Let us contemplate for a 
moment the effect of this saving upon his manners 
and his moral conduct. Artificial wants are with 
him extremely low at present, and unless these 
are elevated, in vain can we look for future 
civilization. In the natural progress of society 
many means of encreased gratification conti- 
nually arise, which are, at first, con^id^ed su- 
perfluities, but which usage at length converts 
into necessaries^ Emphatically is this the case 
with the negro; whose first artificial habit is 
cumbrous^: but which indulgence eventually re* 
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conciles. His hut is now scantily furnished; and 
suppose any article of convenience which imita- 
tion might prompt him to procure, was suggested, 
will he be disposed to purchase it ? No such 
thing 1 That purchase would rob the sacred fund 
which he is amassing to purchase his freedom, 
and the very thought of superfluous expenditure 
is summarily dismissed. The manners, again, 
of his wife and daughters are becoming amelio- 
ta^ted fey the instruction and improvement now in 
prdgrtes ; self-esteem is awakening ; then come 
the charms of the social circle, requiring new 
gratifications to minister to harmless vanity ; in 
short, the purchase of numberless little articles 
urged by female solicitation, and which awaken 
emotions of pleasure in the husband at the very 
time he pretends to censure. These, it cannot 
be disputed, are the unerring marks of true ad- 
vancement, and will they be introduced by your 
boasted law of manumission? No. Such an 
expenditure as here described would procras- 
tinate the attainment of liberty for months and 
years. A violent rebuke would follow every 
entreaty for expenditure ; save your money, 
would be the governing principle ; and the same 
manners which now prevail must necessarily be 
perpetuated. 

What grounds, therefore, can induce us to 
conclude that the enfranchized negro will be 
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industrious ? Will the land be less fertile than 
at present? will the spontaneous growth of a 
tropical climate be checked ? will the facility of 
satisfying the natural wants be corrected ? All 
these continue, unchanged ; you have positively 
done nothing ; and unless you suppose the negro 
to work merely for the gratification of working, 
it is ridiculous to look for continuous industry. 
Suppose for a moment that after the natural 
wants were satisfied, it were proposed that he 
should labour for some other object — a pair of 
silk stockings for example. Alas ! this is an arti- 
ficial want, and by your subjecting the negro 
to rigid habits of self-denial, he has no taste for 
this display of finery. He is, as you describe, a 
creature of habit, and he follows the mode of 
living in regard to his tastes and appetites, to 
which he has been accustomed, and which you 
have taken care to make as low as possible : — 
a savage you found him, a savage you leave 
him. 

Great, indeed, would be the crime chargeable 
on the nation, if this melancholy result should 
terminate all our solicitude and our exertions to 
accomplish negro civilization. Were there no 
other consideration to attend to, except the well- 
being of the slaves, compulsory manumission 
must be pronounced to be a bad measure. It 
is quite idle to talk of its creating a moral im- 
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pulse, when every great principle is violated 
which could practically and tangibly promote 
morality. It places the bad slaves on better 
footing than the good: the difficulties of its 
operation increase instead of diminish, that is, 
its projectors propose that a larger sum shall 
be required to purchase freedom a number of 
years hence, than what is required at the pre*- 
sent time ; thus reversing the natural order of 
things, by which slavery in all other countries 
has been terminated : and, lastly, it checks 
every incentive to future industry. 

Granting that humanity is paramount to . all 
other considerations, the legislature must feel 
itself impelled to arrest the enactment of so ob- 
jectionable a measure ; but how greatly must 
this dUpositiou be strengthened, when the entire 
clauses of the Parliamentary Resolutions are 
considered. 

It is really awful to contemplate the vast 
property which is at stake, and the mighty na- 
tional resources absolutely hanging by a thread, 
and then to view the apathy of the people ab- 
sorbed in discussing some trifling domestic 
question, apparently unconscious of the im- 
pending calamity which threatens to bring 
suffering to their doors. Let us imagine one 
brief generation to pass, and consider what will 
then be the state of our colonies, if governed in 
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the manner they have been for a series of years 
past. The capital vested in them will be des- 
troyed. Our possessions are retained for the 
purposes of extraneous commerce, and when 
that commerce ceases to be profitable, the co-^ 
lonial lands and establishments become value- 
less, causing a total destruction of the capital 
which has been employed in bringing them to 
their present state of productiveness> and in- 
volving thousands of families in ruin. The 
loss will be national, because it will be so 
much taken from the aggregate national capital 
of this country. And for w^hat are we to make 
this sacrifice ? That we may replunge into bar- 
barism a vast population just: beginning to 
be civilized ; that we may ostentatiously, rid 
ourselves of the immediate imputation of retain- 
ing our fellow men in bondage, while by the 
very act we extend slavery in other countries^ 
with a renewal of all the miseries of Africa,. and 
all the aggravated cruelties of the middle pas* 
sage. 

Is there any individual disposed seriously to 
maintain that our political power, and even our 
national character itself, would not sufier by 
this infatuated surrender of dominion to rival 
countries ? If foreigners take up what we aban- 
don — if their colonial trade flourishes as ours 
declines — if, consequent on this prosperity of 
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their possessions, there is a great increase in 
their commerce — in their resources — in their 
nayies — in all belligerent capabilities, whether 
for defence or aggression, is it to be conceived 
that our relative power remains unchanged? 
Great Britain would then, in the language of the 
anti-colonial writers themselves, lose the noblest 
and most honourable of the bearings on her 
escutcheon; she would cease to be the bene- 
factress of those free communities which select 
her as a model to guide them in framing their 
civil institutions; and too late the discovery- 
would be made, that efficaciously to extend 
her moral influence, it is indispensably re- 
quisite to possess substantial political power. 

We turn now to the reverse of the picture, 
and contemplate the effects of a wise and mode- 
rate government of our colonies for one genera- 
tion. It is presumable that the exertions of 
our government, if concentrated to the one great 
object of extirpating the slave trade, must even- 
tually succeed. The British cultivator, if thus 
placed on an equality with the foreigner, would 
be fearless of competition ; confidence would 
again be inspired; increased establishments 
would appear ; and new enterprises and diver- 
sified channels of commerce spring up, giving 
employment to numberless destitute families in- 
cited to emigrate, and whose accumulated gains 

H 
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obtained in the colonies, would eventually be 
poured into the lap of their common parent. 
The advancement of the negro would keep pace 
with the prosperity of the planter. The seeds 
of moral and religious instruction which are now 
sowing, would, ere a generation were elapsed, 
have put forth their fruits. A desire would have 
arisen for the conveniences and refinements of 
civilised life. The presence of affluent society, 
the increased and increasing practice of white 
females of condition residing with their hus- 
bands in the colonies, would elevate the tone of 
manners which the negroes would aspire to 
imitate. No more would they hoard their money 
to purchase the uncontrolled liberty of barba- 
rians, and eventually perhaps to become slaves 
to men of their own colour : they would freely 
spend their earnings, and they would be stimu- 
lated to the acquisition of money by the antici- 
pated pleasure of displaying holiday finery. 

Then would it be, and not an instant before, 
that free labour might be beneficially intro- 
duced. If the natural wants could Be satisfied 
by one day's labour in the week, it might 
require two or even three days to satisfy the 
artificial; and these having been long and 
firmly engrafted upon the habits of the negro, 
would be difficult to abandon, and would 
powerfully incite him to continuous industry. 
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How eagerly would the planter avail himself of 
this voluntary labour ! He would encounter less 
risk ; he would save a large positive outlay of 
capital ; he would have his work more skilfully 
performed. 

Inseparable from this individual prosperity 
would be the public security of the colonies. 
The latent seeds of rebellion would disappear ; 
the expences of government would decrease 
just in proportion as colonial agriculture and 
commerce and navigation flourished; and our 
political importance would keep pace with the 
growing influence of America. Our West India 
possessions bear the same relation to that vast 
continent as Great Britain does to Europe. 
Insulated and situated in the centre of commu- 
nication, they seem formed by nature to be the 
depositories of all merchandize passing from one 
hemisphere to another ; and they alone, from 
advantages of position, might equal in influence 
any single power which is likely to flourish on 
the main continent. No member of the legisla- 
ture could contemplate such a picture without 
feeling his blood warm, in the reflection that he 
has a voice to promote the accomplishment 
of so great, so glorious a work. Amid the 
clashings of interest, the coalitions of parties, 
the designs of enemies, the perfidy of friends, 
the underhand machinations to secure private 
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emolument by the sacrifice of public good, there 
must still arise one generous glow for our coun- 
try's glory, sufficient to excite the sluggish to 
exertion, and frequently to arrest even guilt 
itself in the perpetration of its crimes. That 
there is virtue and patriotism in the collective 
legislature of Great Britain, to control for a 
while the rage of party politics, and to induce 
a sincere and steady promotion of the public 
weal, when demanded by great emergency, is 
fervently believed. Never was emergency- 
greater, than that which now involves our once 
flourishing West India colonies. 
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